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In the Record 


Business Not as Usual in ‘51 


Last year at this time we used the phrase “at the bend 
of the century,” disregarding our statistical experts who 
said we had a year to go before the half-century turn. They 
were right in more ways than one. For as the title of our 
review of the year’s business indicates, 1950 marks the close 
of a period when war and heavy defense expenditures were 
considered the exceptional, not the norm, for nonfighting 
years. The realities of 1951 call for phenomenal peacetime 
armament spending—for a U.S.A. on a regular wartime 
basis of preparedness. And many think it will be that way 
for many years to come. War or no war, businesswise it 
inevitably means more Washington controls, pivotal Wash- 
ington goods ordering, and a growing squeeze on civilian 
goods output and trade. Our economy at the start of this 
chapter is surveyed beginning on the other side of this page. 


The Veteran Problem 


The chart on page 8 shows a curve approaching zero 
(though it’s still almost $7 million) for benefits paid out 
in 1950 for Civil War participation. But.consider when the 
Civil War ended—some eighty-five years ago; and for more 
than fifty of those years costs tended to go up rather than 
down! Thus the curve is still upward for payments connect- 
ed with the Spanish-American. War veterans. And the 
line representing World War I payments is still climbing: 
already, we have paid again for that war. As to World 
War II, the line in the chart is almost perpendicular—and 
veterans’ costs are still rising. The story is not new, but 
the figures are. How high can they go? The broad outlines 
of the problem are drawn in “Veterans’ Payments Add Up.” 


When Wages Were under a Freeze— 
With all our World War II experience to guide us, we 
. should be able to find the problem of wage stabilization 
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simpler this time. During the last war, the problems were 
large, many and shifting, points out author Northrup in 
his review of the situation (page 14). Then, he says, the 
job was so large it had to be decentralized. But there was 
grave danger that decentralization would destroy the whole 
program—with one region outdoing another region in liberal 
interpretations of national policy. 

How then draw the line of authority between national 
and regional boards? 

Again, what rules or conditions determined when a labor 
dispute was also a stabilization problem? 


What about agricultural labor disputes? 

And those affecting railway labor? 

What about industry-wide commissions and panels? 

These, as the article points out, may not be theoretical 
questions much longer. 


Profits ... Coal... Growth... Taxes 


As is customary in our January issue, executives in in- 
dustry report on the prospects for the coming six months. 
The current survey is mostly concerned with the profits 
picture. The over-all picture is supplemented by twenty- 
seven industry vignettes (page 22)... . 


Britain seems likely to augment her Newcastle coals by 
shipments from this country. This development, of course, 
means that England is playing an untraditional role of coal 
importer. Of the other two large European exporters, Poland 
is keeping most of her supplies in the east, and West Ger- 
many is stoking in her own furnaces more and more of the 
tons she mines (page 30)... . 


Some population and income figures are charted on pages 
20 and 21. The Department of Agriculture sees farm num- 
bers continuing to decline while farm output rises. . 


An interesting table on page 13 relates 1950 income to 
1940 purchasing power—before and after taxes. . 


Business Highlights 


NEW YEAR MARKS ERA’S END 


Even after adjustment for a declining dollar, 1950 goes down in 
history as the year with the greatest peacetime output, the 
greatest building of homes, and peak consumer buying . . . but 
government purchasing will dominate the new year 


I. A Civilian Year 


HE CONTINUING threat of all-out war during 
the past six months may have obscured the 
basic fact of business in 1950: a sharp upward 
trend that took shape long before Korea and that re- 
tained a predominantly civilian character throughout 
the year. While the last half of 1950 certainly took 
some of its jumbo figures from events in the Far East, 
rearmament was carried forward slowly, in an econ- 
omy still essentially free. 

Military expenditures themselves still aggregated 
less than 1949 as late as October, and at year end were 
probably little more than in 1949. Lead time on 
DO orders and forward dating of materials orders left 
business pretty much to its own resources. And 
controls placed on consumer credit and business in- 
ventories had no conspicuous reflection in employ- 
ment, output or sales. 

So the only notable impact of Korea appeared in 
anticipatory buying reactions on the part of con- 
sumers and business—and prices. 

The beginning of the year continued the pro- 
nounced and steady recovery from 1949’s recession. 
By the second quarter of 1950, gross national product 
had risen to $270 billion (annual rate, seasonally ad- 
justed). This was $17 billion above the 1949 trough 
and even better than the postwar peak of late 1948. 

Wholesale prices, which had turned firm at the end 
of 1949, rose about 47% in the first half of the year; 
consumer prices rose 2%. The upward trend in vir- 
tually all business indicators was clear enough to re- 
vise earlier forecasts of renewed recession in the second 
half of 1950. 

Then came Korea. Gross national product shot up 
to a record $284 billion in the third quarter as indus- 
trial output jumped another 7%, wholesale prices an- 
other 8%, consumer prices 2%. In the fourth quarter, 
industrial output was still rising moderately, but 
leveled off in the last two months of the year as 
a number of key industries reached capacity, and 
as material and labor. shortages developed. Price 
uptrends accelerated and probably pushed fourth- 
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quarter GNP somewhat above the third-quarter rec- 
ord, in spite of the failure of production to rise much. 

These were the over-all trends in 1950. What lay 
behind these broad movements? 


Il. The Consumer Picture 


Looking back, the most significant factor of the year 
was continued strength in the consumer sector. In 
the fourth quarter of 1949, a leveling off in wages and 
salaries—plus a rise in farm income and a jump 
in dividends (despite still declining profits)—had 
increased personal income at a time when prices were 
still falling. Then, in the first quarter of 1950, came 
more than $2 billion of additional purchasing power 
in the form of veterans’ life insurance dividends. That 
sent personal income up to an annual rate of $216 bil- 
lion. By the time that veterans’ payments tapered off, 
increased employment at rising pay rates had pushed 
wages and salary payments up almost enough to make 
up the difference. 

In the third quarter, Korea-inspired business activ- 
ity caused rises in virtually every component of per- 
sonal income. And the rise in income continued in the 
fourth quarter as the result of more wage hikes— 
notably those based on cost-of-living formulas—to- 
gether with increases in hours worked. Estimates put 
fourth-quarter income of individuals at about $231 
billion, up about $6 billion from the third quarter. 
That would make the annual total about $222 billion, 
6% better than 1948. 

In addition to their record current accumulation 
of spending power, consumers continued to make lib- 
eral use of credit facilities. After easing seasonally 
early in the year, consumer credit resumed its rapid 
postwar expansion. Automobile instalment credit 
alone increased by about $1.2 billion. Latest available 
figures indicate that total outstanding credit, $20 
billion at the end of the year—more than $3 bil- 
lion above the level at the end of 1949. 


What Was Bought? 


How did consumers use this bonanza of buying 
power? First of all, because income was greater, they 
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spent more, as they had been doing since the spring 
of 1949. By midyear the spending rate had jumped 
to $185 billion, about $5 billion above the rate in 
the last half of 1949. And in the third quarter, pur- 
chases were up at the unprecedented rate of $198 
billion. Although war news worsened in the fourth 
quarter, and shortages drew nearer, the heavy pur- 
chases of durables already made in the summer months 
abated the pace of buying. The slowdown came partly 
from the imposition, and then the tightening, of 
credit controls, as well as from higher withholding 
taxes. Nevertheless, expenditures for the year appear 
to have aggregated more than $190 billion—about 
$12 billion above the 1948 and 1949 levels. 

Part of the incentive for spending stemmed from 
the fact that disposable income was running well ahead 
of rises in consumer prices, at least until the fourth 
quarter. Real buying power in 1950 was about 6% 
greater than in 1948 and 1949. 


Defying Precedent 


Consumers accommodated themselves to this higher 
level of real income by making some further shifts in 
buying habits. During the late Thirties, about 10% 
of consumption expenditures went consistently for 
durables. In 1940 and 1941, when shortages seemed 
imminent and when real income was rising, the per- 
centage rose to 12%. In 1947 and 1948, it was up 


Manufacturers’ sales climbed much faster 
than inventories 
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to 13%. That looked high to some, and seemed to 
indicate that a major reaction would set in as soon as 
pent-up demand had been satisfied and that the dur- 
ables market, particularly automobiles, would slump 
pretty much to a replacement basis. But this didn’t 
happen. Instead the percentage went even higher in 
1949; and, in 1950, when income was again rising 
much faster than prices, consumers appear to have 
spent more than 15% of total expenditures on dur- 
ables—about 6% on automobiles alone. At the same 
time, expenditures for services crept steadily upwards. 
Expenditures for nondurable goods, while they were 
running somewhat ahead of 1949 in dollar amount, 
were a smaller percentage of total expenditures than 
at any time since World War II. 


Savings Generally High 


These figures take on added significance when they 
are related to savings. Personal savings: ran high 
in the first half of the year, partly as a result of the 
veterans’ dividend, fell sharply in the third quarter 
during the buying spree, then rose again as income 
continued upward and as consumers refused to be 
sucked into another round of scare buying. Total 
personal savings for the year were roughly at the 
1948 level of $11 billion, about 25% above 1949. 

All things considered, the annual rate of savings in 

1Department of Commerce concept. 


but new orders kept building up backlogs until 
they were soaring in latter half 
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1948 1949 1950 


Billions of dollars; data for sales and inventories seasonally adjusted; inventories and unfilled orders are as of end of month 


Source: Department of Commerce 
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1950 does not appear to be abnormally low. Thus 
the relatively heavy purchasing of durable goods in 
the year just closing cannot be accounted for as ab- 
normal demand still stored up from the last war, nor 
as scare buying inspired by the prospect of a new 
war. These elements were undoubtedly present to 
some degree. But of more importance, it would seem 
that rises in real income brought about an expanded 
demand for durable goods—much more rapidly than 
for nondurables and much more rapidly than was 
thought possible by those who predicted a satura- 
tion of the durable goods market over a year ago. 


Residential Building Boomed 


The biggest residential building boom in history 
occurred in 1950. From May through August, starts of 
new nonfarm dwelling units stayed at over 140,000 a 
month, as compared with monthly peaks of 100,000 
in 1948 and 104,000 in 1949. Even with controls 
placed on federally insured building credit in July, 
and on private building credit in September and Oc- 
tober, the annual total may have exceeded 1,350,000 
starts, or about 35% above 1949. Total public and 
private expenditures on residential construction for 
1950 probably reached $12.5 billion, compared with 
$8.6 billion in 1949. 


lil. The Industry Picture 


So much for the demands that consumers placed on 
output during 1950. Business, although it was a lot 
later in starting, had increasing demands of its own. 

Plant and equipment expenditures, which had tap- 
ered off during 1949, reached a trough of $3.7 billion 
in the first quarter of 1950. As business recovered, 
plans were revised upward. Korea brought on another 
spate of revisions. In the last quarter of 1950, ex- 
penditures, which had been forecast at $4.8 billion 
in August, probably totaled more than $5.4 billion. 
This would be about equal to the postwar peak in 
the last quarter of 1948. (Expenditures by manufac- 
turing industries and utilities were well above their 
1948 peaks.) 

For the year as a whole, business spending equaled 
the 1949 rate, and was about $1 billion below 1948. 
At the year end, the trend was still sharply upward; 
the highest first-quarter figure on record seemed to 
be in the making. 

Incentive for the rise in plant and equipment ex- 
penditures was supplied early in the year by an up- 
ward trend in corporate net profits. By the second 
quarter, the annual rate of profits (after taxes) was 
about the average 1948 rate of $21 billion; it was over 
$24 billion in the third quarter. Rough estimates in- 
dicate annual profits for the year at about $22 bil- 
lion. (A big portion of 1950 profits merely reflects 
rising prices. Adjustments to raise cost of materials 
consumed from book cost to replacement cost would 


bring profits down to possibly $18 billion, or well 
below the comparable figures for 1949.) 

Retained earnings, estimated at about $13 billion, 
roughly equaled those of 1948, and exceeded those 
of 1949 by about $4 billion. Most of the retention 
occurred in the second half of the year, as profits 
rose and the need for expansion grew more and more 
evident. 


Borrowing for Expansion 


Business also went to the banks for added help 
in carrying rising inventories and in paying higher 
wage bills. By the year end, commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans totaled about $18 billion— 
more than $4 billion over the level at the beginning 
of the year.? 

In the first ten months of the year, business also 
raised about $3.8 billion of new capital. About $2.6 
billion was long-term bonds and notes; the rest was 
preferred and common stocks. More than half the 
financing in both categories was done by the public 
utilities. Reflecting the favorable trend in the se- 
curities market, new capital raised by stock issues 
promised to reach the highest annual total since 1946. 


Government Buying Not Dominant 


The essentially civilian character of the 1950 boom 
is underscored by the relatively modest participation 
of government in the aggregate demand for goods and 
services. Despite several upward revisions in mili- 
tary appropriations for the fiscal year 1951 (the total 
appropriated and under consideration recently stood 
at $45 billion), expenditures for the last half of the 


‘Figures are for weekly reporting FR member banks in leading 
cities. 


Factory Employment Recovered Steadily 
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Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz ConFERENcE Boarp 
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calendar year 1950 probably totaled no more than 
$7 billion, and expenditures for all of the calendar 
year 1950 were probably only slightly in excess of the 
$12.8 billion spent in 1949. 

All federal expenditures for the calendar year 1950 
approximated $38 billion—down about $3 billion from 
1949. (More than $1 billion of the decline reflects 
a falling off in ECA shipments.) Equally significant, 
cash receipts and payments were roughly in balance 
for the year as a whole. 

In the absence of any major change in the role of 
government in 1950, what factors shaped the upward 
trend and kept it going? At least part of the answer 
can be found in a study of manufacturing statistics— 
sales, inventories, orders and employment. 


IV. Statistical Factors 


Manufacturers’ sales reached a peak of $18.7 bil- 
lion in September, 1948, then began to slide. But 
apparently sales of goods going out of the manufac- 
turing sector—consumer goods—turned down earlier 
than producers’ goods. The peak in sales of iron 
and steel and their products came in December; the 
peak in apparel and related products came in August; 
in food and kindred products, in June. And intake 
of raw materials into the manufacturing sector con- 
tinued at high levels throughout the fourth quarter 
of 1948. 

So inventories within the manufacturing sector 
backed up, reaching their peak in February, 1949, five 
months after the peak in manufacturing sales. As a 
result, the price cutting that had begun in the fall 
of 1948 was prolonged throughout 1949. (At the same 
time farm prices were toppling.) 

While most of the rise in manufacturers’ inventor- 
ies in 1948 had been in finished goods, most of the 
liquidation in 1949 was in raw materials. Thus manu- 
facturers continued to replace finished inventories as 
they moved off the shelves, did not cut their factory 
operations as much as might have been expected. So 
the decline in employment during the 1949 recession 
slackened, retarding the fall in wages and salaries. 
In fact, the latter had kept climbing long after the 
downturn in manufacturers’ sales in September, 1948, 
and never sank below the levels of early 1948. In the 
last half of 1949, consumers came back into the mar- 
_ ket in force, dropped their savings rate and actually 
spent more dollars out of a smaller income. 

Employment and hours worked in the nondurable 
goods industries increased in the last half of 1949, 
and personal income began to rise at the year end. 
The liquidation of inventories by the end of 1949 and 
a rise in backlogs resulting from the steel strike com- 
pleted the setting of the stage. Employment and 
hours worked in durable goods industries turned up 
sharply in the first quarter of 1950, and the character- 


istic cumulative interplay between greater output and 


higher incomes was in process. ( 


A disproportionately large part of the increases in 
output, sales, and new orders went to the durable 
goods sector. Between January and October, 1950, 
durable goods output rose 25% and sales 40%. (In 
the nondurable goods sector, the percentages were 10 
and 20.) Steel production reached rated capacity by 
April, and remained there, with only minor exceptions, 
for the rest of the year. By September, machinery out- 
put was back to its postwar high of late 1947, and 
the nonferrous metals industries were far above their 
postwar peaks. Output of consumers’ durable goods 
also expanded; automobile production was breaking 
records by the second quarter, and furniture output 
by the third quarter. 


Falling Inventory Ratio 


Manufacturers’ total inventories, which had recov- 
ered sluggishly in the first half of the year, declined 
somewhat during the summer buying spree (mostly 
because of a very sharp drop in food inventories) . 
Then they turned up sharply in September and Oc- 
tober. While the urge to stock-pile may have played: 
a part in the acceleration, total inventories in October 
appeared to be fully justified by the rate of sales. 

In both durable and nondurable goods industries, 
the relationship of inventories to sales was in fact 


far below the relationship prevailing at the beginning‘ 


of the year. And sales themselves were running far 
behind new orders. Backlogs, after rising steadily at 
a rate of $600 million a month in the first half of the 
year, spurted in July. As military orders began to 
find their way to plants, backlogs rose in the four 


Defense Spending Climbed in Fourth Quarter 


1949 1950 


Billions of dollars; data are for national defense and related activities 
Source: Department of the Treasury 
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months ended in October, at the rate of $2.5 billion 
a month in the durable goods industries, $500 million 
in the nondurable goods sector. 


V. Now Rearmament 


Under more ordinary circumstances the year-end 
picture of 1950 might give cause for some alarm. How 
long could automobile and housing demand hold up 
at present levels? How long might the economy 
continue to put steel to use at an annual rate of 100 
million tons, and absorb record amounts of other pro- 
ducers’ goods? When might capacity expansion pro- 
jects set up a buyers’ market, drop prices, put the 
squeeze on producers, slow up spending in the critical 
capital goods markets? 

These questions faded with the beginning of war 
in Korea and disappeared with Chinese intervention. 
The basic problems confronting businessmen and gov- 
ernment planners now are how to push output higher, 
how to negotiate the shift to war production, how to 
control the shrinking value of the dollar. 

Fundamental to all three questions is the problem 
of manpower, particularly production-worker power. 
Total unemployment is now about 2 million; skilled 
production-worker unemployment is already negli- 
gible. Demands of the Army, recently raised sharply 
for early 1951, will cut into present employment and 
curtail the normal flow into the labor force. Addi- 
tional women workers will be hard to get without 
the emotional incentive of all-out war, and without 
the disruption of homes and the curtailment of family 
incomes that accompany the mass drafting of men. 

Hours worked have risen considerably in the last 
six months, particularly in the durable goods indus- 
tries, but are still perhaps 10% below war peaks. How- 
ever, a number of analysts have suggested that in- 
creases in working hours may drop productivity, and 
“so not add much to output. 

For the first half of 1951, it is hard to visualize 
any considerable rise in the level of industrial out- 
put above that reached in the last quarter of 1950. 
So the impact of defense procurement will fall solidly 
‘on civilian goods, cutting quantities, raising prices. 
Moreover, with the employment pie roughly constant, 
‘a bigger slice for defense industry means a smaller 
slice for civilian industry. The shift of labor into de- 


1In some measure the last two factors may offset each other; a 
rise in the draft rate may push some women into the labor force. 
But as long as the draft is restricted mainly to unmarried men, this 
offset will be small. 

2As production shifts to war goods, more and more components of 
the industrial production index may be based on man-hour measures 
rather than measures of physical quantities produced. The man- 
hour measure is not affected by the decline in productivity that 
results from a lengthening of the work week unless it is specifically 
corrected for. So an increase in man-hours achieved through longer 
hours may cause an illusory rise in the index. It should also be 
noted that while certain seasonally adjusted measures of output may 
rise in 1951, seasonal adjustments begin to lose their meaning under 

_the pressures of mobilization 
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fense work has already started, with higher wages as 
the bait. That will probably cut civilian output of 
goods (and services) even where no materials short- 
ages exist. And the bidding up of wages in the pro- 
cess is generating more inflationary pressures on the 
cost side. So the labor shortage, on top of the ma- 
terials shortage, may well mean a quick firming of the 
ECA “voluntary” price freeze into mandatory price 
and wage controls. When they will come seems now 
to depend not on the rate of military spending or on 
the course of events in Korea, but on how quickly 
Washington can ready itself for the giant adminis- 
trative job posed by mandatory controls. 


ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Forecasts 


General 


Charles E. Wilson, president, General Electric Company 
(in an address before the National Press Club, December 5) 
—“There will continue to be enough (electric) power to 
meet anticipated needs if the equipment—now on order 
and planned by the electric utility industry—is built and 
installed as scheduled, despite a shift to a partial war econ- 
omy.” Some of the facts and figures which support Mr. 
Wilson’s statement are: 


Anticipated Defense Expenditures (Billions of Dollars) Combat Material 


Total (Hard Goods) 
LODO seer ee ete oe MCI crete cP ee 14,2 4.5 
OOD Ee Sale eek ete LS Dr ae ee 33.0 17.5 
1D 8 Baas tt certian Miao ato tte ate ee 46.0 25.0 
yh ats antenatal ear ANC ep anne FMM Sa Une A ile J 41.0 21.0 
Estimated Industrial Production (1935-89 =100) Index 
MOA ote a cles aes PRT Tiga eo a eran eRe Ee SECC ene See 176 
LOGO sa Me pitesetedeh ooo oop an See eal DPS Seek ER SR tee Mite 197 
DOOR a rhs Sears o Nina Gh oh oe oatcne tester saan ares Cote Bean ones anne 290 
NOD an clits Gis Lisekaahate Duets Oh av Sue Rie ts Oko Mian ea ae 230 
ES Todo Teen GARRY Aer Ay saree | opr a Nein Sea ha Pe a EL RRS ke 225 


Load, Peak, Reserve 


Estimated power load for 19583—416 billion kw. hrs. (43% higher 
than 1949) 

Estimated peak load for 19583—77.4 million kw. (87% higher than 
1949) 

Estimated reserve generating capability over 1953 peak—20% 


Q. Forrest Walker, economist, R. H. Macy & Co. (in an 
address to the New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards, December 8) —““The combined effects of Regulation 
W and materials shortages may reduce 1951 output (of 
passenger cars and trucks) to two thirds or less of the 1950 
total... . A very considerable amount of civilian business 
has already been borrowed from 1951. Natural corrective 
forces will be more evident in 1951. . . . We seem to be fac- 
ing a period of somewhat spotty business conditions. . 
There will be some moderate decline in aggregate produc- 
tion as backlogs are worked down and preparations made 
for greater defense production. . . . The general price level 
will hold substantially above the pre-Korean levels. During 
the first half of 1951, consumer spending should average 


(Continued on page 12) 


Veterans Costs Climb Long After Wars End 
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Compensations and pensions to veterans and dependents in 
millions of dollars according to fiscal years 

Source: Veterans Administration 


have focused attention once again on the 

mounting cost of veterans’ benefits. At pres- 
ent, 300-odd laws granting privileges, services and 
money on behalf of those who served in past wars 
add up to a total second only to the amounts allo- 
cated for national defense. 

Now an urgent call for men, material and money 
is being made to meet another world crisis. The 
armed forces will be rapidly expanded and may be ex- 
pected to continue at high levels for years to come. 
Simultaneously, drastic cuts in expenditures not re- 
lated to the defense effort will be necessary. This is an 
essential element of the Administration’s blueprint for 
a near-war economy. 

If we cannot afford our present scale of nondefense 
spending, the justice, desirability and wisdom of each 
of the major types of veterans’ benefits will undoubt- 
edly be examined in the search for further economy. 
Korean veterans and others presently serving will be 
eligible for many benefits under laws already on the 
books. Recent proposals would qualify these men for 
other benefits granted to those who served during 
World War II. 


| res AND THE NEW DEFENSE EFFORT 


TRENDS IN COSTS 


New commitments to veterans, added to high cur- 
rent obligations, point to serious inroads into the 
Federal Treasury over the next century. A question 
that may soon be faced, then, is how to pare veterans’ 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS - 
ADD UP 


costs and yet grant the serviceman fair and equitable 
treatment for his valued service. . 

Veterans’ programs have cost more than $6 billion 
a year since the end of World War I. And half a 
dozen years after the cessation of hostilities, they re- 
main at this high level. For the fiscal year ending 
June, 1951, veterans’ services are estimated to require 
one-seventh of total budget expenditures, or $6.1 bil- 
lion. The greatest share of this amount (44.2%) will 
be spent for temporary readjustment benefits. Pen- 
sions and compensation payments to disabled veterans 
will take 36.8%; hospitals, other services, and admin- 
istration, 18.4%; and insurance outlays, 0.6%. 

Expenditures for readjustment benefits may be 
expected to taper off in the next few years, but the 
long-run trend of compensation and pension costs and 
of hospital and medical care is gradually upward. In 
fact, the peaks in compensation and pension expendi- 
tures for past wars were not reached until at least 
half a century after the war’s end. Such payments 
on behalf of Civil War veterans did not begin to de- 
cline until 1922. For Spanish-American War veterans 
they appear to have just now about started downward. 

The cost of a war may continue for more than a 
hundred years. These continuing costs may amount 
to many times the direct cost of the fighting. The 
initial direct cost of the Civil War to the Union, for 
example, was $4 billion. So far, more than twice that 
amount has been spent in veterans’ compensation and 
pensions. And last year, almost four-score and seven 
years since the war, $7 million was paid out for such 
purposes. The direct cost of fighting the Spanish- 
American War was only half a billion dollars, but 
veterans and their dependents already have received 
$3 billion in compensation and pension checks from 
the Federal Government—six times the sum spent 
directly on the war. The cumulative expenditures for 
World War I are already comparable to the initial 
cost of that conflict, which was $27 billion. 


ULTIMATE FIGURE? 


The initial direct cost of World War II was about 
$351 billion. In the brief period since V-J day, about 
one tenth of this sum has been paid out to its veterans. 
If the experience of past wars is repeated, they may 
ultimately receive close to a trillion dollars. 


‘While an important continuing cost of each of the past wars has 
been veterans’ benefits, interest on war debt also represents a hea 
burden. Last year, in a speech in which he declared that “neither 
America nor any other nation can really afford another,” Gordon 
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This staggering cost grows out of the diverse and 
extensive services and monetary awards granted to 
veterans by a grateful nation. (See tabular presenta- 
tion of federal benefits.) In general, these services 
and payments may be classified under two main head- 
ings—(1) those related to the effects of military sery- 


ice; and (2) those arising out of the fact of military 
service. 


TYPES OF BENEFITS 


The chief items in the first category are payments 
to veterans disabled in line of duty and to dependents 
of veterans who died as a result of service in the armed 
forces. Other important programs in the first category 
are hospital and domiciliary care for veterans with 
service-incurred disabilities and vocational rehabili- 
tation benefits. Except for the last named, these are 
all permanent programs. 

Almost 2 million living veterans and over 300,000 
families of deceased veterans are now being assisted 
by services and benefits of the first type. The re- 
maining 17 million living veterans are practically all 
without service disabilities. They have been, and 
may continue to be, eligible for liberal benefits under 
programs of the second type. These include the tem- 


Gray, former Secretary of the Army, presented some sobering esti- 
mates as to ultimate costs of World Wars I and II—$100 billion and 
$1.4 trillion, respectively. Address at Armistice Day observance, 
Greenville, North Carolina, November 11, 1949. 
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porary readjustment benefits of the GI Bill of Rights 
as well as permanent pension and medical care pro- 
grams, burial benefits, etc. 

The temporary and permanent benefits attributable 
merely to the fact of military service need to be con- 
sidered separately. Readjustment benefits are de- 
signed to enable the veteran to resume education or 
training interrupted by the war, to restore skills lost 
during military service, and to get back on his feet 
as a useful and productive civilian. They are avail- 
able to the veteran for a limited period of time and 
should practically disappear in another five years. 
By the end of the fiscal year 1951, about 8 million 
veterans will have received education and training 
benefits, 9 million will have collected unemployment 
or self-employment allowances, and 2.4 million will 
have had loans totaling $13 billion guaranteed by the 
VA. 

Right now the permanent pension and hospital care 
benefits going to nonwar-disabled veterans and their 
dependents are a small part of total annual expendi- 
tures.2 It is this area of benefits, however, that 

1The total cost for the readjustment program will be $17.1 billion 
by June 30, 1951: $12.9 billion for education and training, $3.9 
billion for unemployment and self-employment allowances and $0.3 
billion for interest grants on loans. 

2While this may be true for all veterans’ payments combined, it is 
not true for veterans’ payments attributable to wars prior to World 


War II, nor is it true for the hospital and domiciliary-care program 
considered separately. For example, almost 50% of the $573 million 


Spending for Veterans Takes Large Share of Budget Outlays 


A% 
E [947 
BUDGET 


EXPENDITURES 


1.2% $42.5 BILLION 


1939 


$9.0 BILLION 


1H 74.6% 


195] 


$42.4 BILLION 


Fiscal years; expenditures for 1951 are those presented in the President’s January, 1950, budget message 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 
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reaches a peak many decades after the war’s end and 
that bolsters veterans’ payments when other benefits 
have begun to fade out. These costs are bound to rise 
as the 17 million veterans without service disabilities 
get older. For concomitants of advancing age are in- 
creased illness and dwindling earning capacity.’ 

Government life insurance is a hybrid benefit.2 A 
portion of federal expenditures for insurance pro- 
grams accrues to all servicemen, disabled or not, who 
have purchased policies. These are the appropriations 
for administration. Over the past ten years adminis- 
trative appropriations earmarked for insurance have 
totaled $300 million. They are $44 million for the 
current fiscal year, 

But much larger federal payments under the insur- 
ance schemes are made on behalf of persons suffering 
from the effects of military service. These are the 
amounts, traceable to the extra hazards of war, that 
the government reimburses the insurance funds for 
death and disability claims, and for premium waivers. 
The total of such subsidies since 1940 exceeds $4 bil- 
lion. They reached a peak of $1.4 billion in 1946 and 
declined to $39 million for the fiscal year 1951.* 


SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO 


The federal old-age and survivor’s insurance pro- 
gram (OASI) guarantees benefits similar to veterans’ 
pension and burial payments to the majority of work- 
ers in the United States today when they reach age 
sixty-five or die. These are payable to veterans and 


spent last year for compensation and pensions on behalf of World 
War I veterans was paid for nonservice-connected pensions. Four 
out of five World War I veterans and half the World War II veterans 
receiving hospitalization and domiciliary care do not have a service- 
connected disability. 

1There are income restrictions and a requirement for permanent 
total disability in order for pensions to be payable on behalf of veter- 
ans of World Wars I and II. (See tabular presentation.) But for 
earlier wars, pensions are automatically payable to veterans who have 
reached a specified age, and to their surviving dependents, regardless 
of income. 

2As of October, 1950, there were about 6 million government in- 
surance policies in force, with a total face value of about $38 billion. 
Of these, 5.7 million were National Service Life Insurance policies 
issued since October 8, 1940, amounting to $36 billion face value. 
The remainder are United States Government Life Insurance policies 
of World War I veterans. The normal civilian risks of both these 
insurances are financed by premiums paid by the insured into trust 
funds administered by the Veterans Administration. However, the 
risks arising out of the extra hazards of war, as well as all administra- 
tive costs, are paid by the Federal Government. Such subsidies 
must be considered in a review of federal benefits for veterans. 

3For a searing analysis of the cost to the taxpayer of National 
Service Life Insurance, see the Seventh Intermediate Report of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House 
Report No. 2761, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, July 31, 1950. The 
committee concluded that NSLI is more gratuity than insurance, 
and estimated that the “Federal Government contribution for ad- 
ministrative expenses and benefit payments coincident with National 
Service Life Insurance operations have cost the Federal Government, 
from appropriated funds, more than $5.5 billion in the last ten-year 
period.” The committee recommended that “the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress consider the feasibility, desirability and 
appropriateness of establishing a gratuitous life indemnity for all 
men serving in the Armed Forces of the United States, such in- 
demnity in lieu of, and not superimposed upon, the present insurance 
program available to military personnel.” 


nonveterans alike and are administered apart from, 
and without regard to, the veterans’ program. A, 
veteran who qualifies for OASI is thus doubly pro- * 
tected against certain important contingencies." 

There are differences in the circumstances under 
which each of these benefits is paid, but these differ- 
ences look more significant on paper than they are in 
reality. Pensions for World War I and II veterans, 
for example, are supposed to go only to veterans who 
are permanently and totally disabled, while old-age 
insurance is payable at age sixty-five regardless of 
state of health. The definition of permanent and total 
disability under the veterans’ pension laws, however, 
takes into account the age of the veteran. The older 
the veteran, the smaller the degree of disability re- 
quired to meet the requirement. By the time the vet- 
eran reaches age sixty-five, he need have only a 10% 
disability (and be unable to hold a gainful job) in 
order to qualify for a pension. 

Income limitations for OASI and veterans’ pen- 
sions also differ somewhat. Under OASI, the bene- 
ficiary is not permitted to earn more than $50 a 
month in covered employment, but there is no other 
income restriction. Payments are independent of any 
pensions or other benefits that may be going to the 
insured. Under the veterans’ pension laws, payments 
received under OASI are considered income and count 
toward the disqualifying income restriction.2? Assum- 
ing no other income, however, maximum monthly 
benefits under OASI would fall below the annual in- 
come bars to veterans’ pensions ($960 and $1,800 as 
compared with $1,000 and $2,500 respectively). Thus 
it is not unlikely that OASI and veterans’ pensions 
are payable to many of the same people. 


VETERANS OF OPERATION KOREA 


The Administration is aware of this pyramiding, 
and has suggested that benefits for veterans without 
service disabilities be judged not solely from the 
standpoint of service in our armed forces but in the 
light of existing social welfare programs available to 
all. In last year’s budget message, President Truman 
expressed “concern that we may overlook the close 
relationship of these two systems and superimpose on 
the general system of benefits an overlapping and un- 
warranted series of special benefits for veterans.” But 
pressures on behalf of veterans are so powerful that 
special legislation for them continues to mount.? 

Line-of-duty disability and death benefits similar 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 practically assure 
World War IT veterans of eligibility for OASI benefits by allowing 
them to count their war service as covered employment, with wages of 
$160 credited to them for each month of such service. 

*OASI benefits are counted as income to the veteran onl 
has received the full amount of his personal Conuieations aes 

For example, Public Law 791, 81st Congress, September 19, 1950. 
grants outpatient medical and dental benefits for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War without necessity of establishing service 
connection. It was passed by Congress over a Presidential veto 
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to those paid to World War II veterans are gener- 
ally available to veterans of the Korean conflict under 
existing legislation. (See tabular presentation.) These 
include medical treatment (in hospitals and out), and 
monthly compensation payments that vary with de- 
gree of disability. 

Vocational rehabilitation benefits under Public Law 
16 were recently extended by the Lame Duck Con- 
gress to disabled veterans serving in the armed forces 
after June 26, 1950. A bill authorizing payment of a 
gratuitous indemnity of $10,000 to survivors of men 
who die in active service was passed by the House 
but the Senate did not consider it. Similar legisla- 
tion, designed as a substitute for NSLI, is likely to be 
introduced in the next Congress. 

_ None of the benefits accruing to the veteran just 
by virtue of the fact that he has served in the armed 
forces during wartime is presently available to Korean 
veterans. But Congress undoubtedly will have to 
consider such benefits in the near future. The experi- 
ence gained in the temporary readjustment program 
after World War II should prove to be a useful guide 
for future policy. As to permanent pension benefits, 
OASI can be extended to those now serving merely 


by counting such service as covered employment, as 
has been done for the World War II period. 


(See Tabular Presentation, page 37) 
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Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 7) 


moderately higher than in the first half of 1950 . . . the 
actual. physical volume of consumption will be somewhat 
smaller.” 


Sumner H. Slichter, professor, Harvard University (in 
an address before the U. S. Savings and Loan League, De- 
cember 1)—“‘The following table shows the size of the in- 
flationary gap computed on the basis of the assumptions in- 
dicated: 


Third Quarter 
1950 1951 
(Seasonally Adjusted Annual 


Rate, in Billions of Dollars) 

Personalincomern..cc0 ne a eee 224.8 250 
Disposablesinconies.-4-4ee eee eee enor 204.7 299 
Output of consumer goods at third quarter 

1950. prices (edt eeeiee sche Ohegs ee 198.4 186 .4-193 .4 
Output of consumer goods yielding $15 billion 

above the third quarter of 1950.......... ... 201 .4-208 .4 
Uitlationary gape ude We ean oe ee 20.6— 13.6 
Pergonal Savings. 4) Atel lo. k Stine ate ORE Tiegh en See 
Inflationary gap over and above 1950 volume 

Vids aL ern ag Bey Si MOEM GL Geld OOOO SE oe o! Be 14.2—- 7.2 


“Tax rates in effect after Oct. 1, 1950 (are assumed) . 
... The physical volume of consumption would need to drop 
about 2.5% to 6%, or by $5 billion to $12 billion in terms 
of present prices. . . . Some increase in the present prices of 


consumer goods will be needed to offset the higher wages 

. and the higher taxes on corporate income. Min hie 
needed percentage increase in consumer prices will . . . [be] 
about $15 billion a year.” 

Lewis L. Schellbach, vice-president, Standard and Poor's 
(in an address before the American Statistical Association, 
November 30) —‘“Using the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
(of industrial production) ... we see a dip from the current 
level of about 215 to little more than 200 in the first quarter 
of next year, but with a recovery thereafter to perhaps 220. 
_.. The average for the year may well be in the neighbor- 
hood of 210-215... . We see relative price stability through 
the first half of next year, with strength in metal prices 
largely offset by sporadic weakness in foods, building ma- 
terials, and textiles. . . . We see corporate profit of about 
$38 billion before taxes, or approximately the same as those 
of 1950. No matter what form taxes may take, we believe 
they will absorb somewhere between 50% and 55% of tax- 


able income, leaving perhaps $17 billion to $19 billion of net ~ 


after taxes, which will compare with around $22 billion this 
year. 

Cleveland Trust Company (Business Bulletin, December 
15) —“For the year 1951, the prospects are that the physical 
volume of industrial production, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve index, will be at least 5% higher than for 1950... - 
The 1951 output of steel ingots and castings for steel is likely 
to exceed the record total of 1950 by 5% or more. . . . Home 
building, as measured by the number of new permanent 
nonfarm dwelling units started, will decline . . . probably 
by more than one third. . . . Business spending for new plant 
and equipment will probably be from 15% to 25% higher 
than in 1950... . The output of passenger cars . . . is not 
likely to reach 5.1 million, the 1949 total. . . . Civilian de- 
mand for nondurable goods promises to strengthen as dur- 
able goods become less plentiful, and there will be defense 
orders as well. Among others, increased total output seems 
probable for chemicals, paper, food products, textiles, and 
petroleum. . . . Enough tires will be produced to meet a 
reasonable public demand.” 

Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the board, Johns-Manville 
Corporation (in an address to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, December 7)—‘“Before the end of the next 
two fiscal years we will have more than 4 million men in 
the armed forces. . . . American industry can .. . take care 
of all the military requirements of this partial puppet war 
with perhaps no more on the average than a 10% to 15% 
reduction of consumer goods, not including, of course, food. 
. . . We may roughly assume that around 8 million civilian 
workers are required to devote their entire efforts to our 
own war production and related activities. Another 1 mil- 
lion may possibly be required to help arm our allies. . . . 
The military cost, including aid to our allies, may well be 
$50 billion a year, as an average, for the next two fiscal 
years and maybe more. That means a federal budget of $75 
billion unless we cut out $5 billion of unnecessary expendi- 
tures.” 

National City Bank (Monthly Letter, December) —“Re- 
strictions of supply now planned will leave the durable goods 
industries with enough materials to carry on production at 
a rate in most cases second only to 1950, and otherwise 
equal to, or greater than any other year. . . . The general 
view is that markets for durable goods will shrink in 1951, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Inflation, Taxes—and 
Income 


oe have risen considerably in the past ten 
years. In 1948, the last year for which data are 
available, almost half the wage earners and salaried 
workers (46%) received between $2,000 and $5,000. 
Nine years earlier, only 9.7% of the workers were in 
this group. 

But just how much these higher salaries and wages 
mean is another matter. More than likely, many 
people who doubled their income over the decade (and 
who may have moved up to better positions with 
greater responsibilities) are no better off, possibly 
worse off, than they were ten years ago. Higher in- 


Income and Taxes: 1940 and 1950 


Married Person, 2 Dependents 


1940 1950 

Income 
Income Income _|| Needed to Income Theegh 
Before Taxes After Maintain | Taxes! After Depreci- 
Taxes Taxes P 1940. Taxes ation of 

urchasing Dollar 

Power 
$ 1,000...)$.... $ 1,000 ||$ 1,649 |/$.... $ 1,649 |$ 649 
2,000... et 2,000 3,437 139 3,298 1,298 
3,000... pe iee 3,000 5,448 501 4,947 1,947 
4,000... 35 3,965 7,394 856 6,538 2,573 
5,000... 75 4,925 9,367 1,246 8,121 3,196 
5,500... 95 5,405 || 10,366 1,453 8,913 3,508 
6,000... 114 5,886 || 11,382 1,676 9,706 3,820 
6,500... 134 6,366 || 12,451 1,953 | 10,498 4,132 
7,000... 163 6,837 || 13,500 2,226 | 11,274 4,437 
7,500... 205 7,295 || 14,520 2,491 12,029 4,734 
8,000... 246 7,754 || 15,551 2,765 | 12,786 5,032 
8,500... 288 8,212 || 16,632 3,090 | 13,542 5,330 
9,000... 334 8,666 || 17,700 3,410 | 14,290 5,624 
9,500... 387 9,113 || 18,753 3,726 | 15,027 5,914 
10,000... 440 9,560 || 19,830 4,066 | 15,764 6,204 
11,000... 550 | 10,450 || 22,054 4,822 | 17,232 6,782 
12,000... 678 | 11,322 || 24,287 5,617 | 18,670 7,348 
13,000... 810 | 12,190 || 26,595 6,494 | 20,101 7,911 
13,500... 884 | 12,616 || 27,758 6,954 | 20,804 8,188 
14,000... 959 | 13,041 || 28,987 7,482 | 21,505 8,464 
15,000... 1,118 | 13,882 |} 31,421 8,530 | 22,891 9,009 
16,000... 1,294 | 14,706 || 33,985 9,735 | 24,250 9,544 
17,000... 1,476 | 15,524 |) 36,598 | 10,999 | 25,599 | 10,075 
18,000... 1,685 | 16,315 || 39,206 | 12,303 | 26,903 10,588 
19,000... 1,901 17,099 || 41,945 | 13,749 | 28,196 | 11,097 
20,000... 2,143 | 17,857 || 44,686 | 15,240 | 29,446 11.589 
21,000... 2,391 18,609 || 47,512 | 16,826 | 30,686 | 12,077 
22,000... 2,666 | 19,334 || 50,429 | 18,547 | 31,882 12,548 
23,000... 2,948 | 20,052 || 53,317 | 20,251 | 33,066 13,014 
24,000... 3,256 | 20,744 || 56,155 | 21,948 | 34,207 13,463 
25,000... 3,571 | 21,429 |) 59,126 | 23,790 | 35,336 13,907 
27,500... 4,423 | 23,077 || 66,279 | 28,225 | 38,054 14,977 
30,000... 5,315 | 24,685 || 73,760 | 33,054 | 40,706 16,021 
40,000... 9,227 | 30,773 || 107,340 | 56,595 | 50,745 19,972 
50,000...| 13,741 | 36,259 || 146,721 86,930 | 59,791 | 23,532 
60,000...| 18,898 | 41,102 |] 195,838 128,061 | 67,777 | 26,675 
80,000...| 30,263 | 49,737 ||325,960 243,944 | 82,016 | 32,279 
100,000...| 42,948 | 57,052 451,389 1357,310 | 94,079 | 37,027 


Sources: U. S. Treasury Department; Tar Conrerence Boarp. 


1Computed at new rates. 
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come taxes, as well as higher prices for the goods and 
services that go into the cost of living, are the “one- 
two punches” that have knocked out some or all of 
the dollar increases. 

To measure the impact of these two factors, THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp has prepared estimates for differ- 
ent salary brackets showing what a married man with 
two children had left to spend after taxes in 1940. 
The amount this family man must earn under pre- 
vailing tax rates and rising prices to equal his 1940 
purchasing power is also shown. 

A married man with two children or other depen- 
dents who earned $2,000 in 1940 would have to earn 
72% more today, or $3,437, to end up with equal 
purchasing power. The depreciation of the dollar 
accounted in good part for this needed rise, since the 
tax rise is small in this case. Taxes take a bigger bite 
at the higher income levels. The man earning $5,000 
in 1940 would have to earn 87% more today, or $9,367, 
to purchase the same amount of goods. A man with 
a $25,000 salary in 1940 must earn $59,126, or more 
than twice as much, to offset the current high tax rate 
and inflation. 

The heavy impact of taxes on the higher or execu- 
tive incomes reflects more than just the growth of 
government and the high cost of war, hot and cold. 
It also reflects the longer-term trend toward taxing 
away more and more of the high-level incomes. An 
executive who received $100,000 ten years ago would 
have to receive 350% more today, or roughly $450,000, 
to maintain the same purchasing status.—T. A. F. 


Business Book Shelf 


The Economic Position of India—An economic survey of 
India reviewing everything from agriculture to public 
finance. Bulletin No. 168, Institute of International Finance, 
New York Unwersity, September, 1950. 


The Balance of Payments and the Standard of Living— 
A collection of essays dealing mainly with the balance of 
payments rather than the standard of living. R.G. Hawtrey, 
Royal “Institute of International Affairs, London, 1950. 
Price $1.75. 


Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores 
in 1949—The thirtieth consecutive financial survey of 
department stores. This issue contains a special tabulation 
of sales, margins, expenses and profits of department stores 
in key years such as 1920, 1929, 1939 and 1949. F. L. Foster, 
Jr., Bureau of Business Research Bulletin No. 132, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1950. Price $5.00. 


Investments—A comprehensive volume, using examples to 
bring out the principles involved. George W. Dowrie and 
Douglass R. Fuller, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1950. 
Price $5. 


ORGANIZING WAGE STABILIZATION 


ITH wage stabilization once more imminent 
: \X/ and with a Wage Stabilization Board already 

in existence, policy and procedural questions 
involved in the organization of a wage stabilization 
program deserve the careful attention of top manage- 
ment. 

Should regional stabilization boards again be organ- 
ized? If so, should the regions maintain the same 
boundaries as the regions of the National War Labor 
Board of World War II? How much authority should 
the national board cede to its regional offices? 

What data are available for wage stabilization pur- 
poses? What role, if any, should be granted to com- 
missions or permanent panels which are organized on 
an industry rather than a regional basis? 

Should the tripartite Wage Stabilization Board on 
which labor, industry and the public are equally rep- 
resented control the stabilization of executive, admin- 
istrative and professional salaries? 

Should this Board have control of the stabilization 
of wages of agricultural labor? 

If an emergency disputes settlement agency is 
needed, should a separate agency be established, or 
should disputes authority and stabilization authority 
be combined in one agency? 

This time, there is no need to grope in the dark. 
The experience during World War II permits exam- 
ination of the pros and cons of these questions based 
upon concrete evidence. 


ESTABLISHING REGIONAL BOARDS 


Decentralization along regional lines was adopted 
by the National War Labor Board in the later months 
of 1942. This was done in line with the Board’s obliga- 
tion to speed the handling of requests for voluntary 
wage adjustments. When the WLB was organized in 
January of that year, its concern was entirely with 
labor disputes, although the effect of wage increases 
upon rising living costs was always a consideration. 
After the passage of the Stabilization Act of October 
2, 1942, and the issuance of Executive Order 9250 on 
the following day, no wage increase could be made in 
the United States without the approval of the WLB. 

The WLB members realized at once that they could 
not handle the flood of cases that would arise unless 
they permitted certain types of adjustments without 
specific approval and unless they decentralized oper- 
ations. The first measure was done through a series 
of general orders which permitted, without prior ap- 
proval, certain types of increases for merit and to raise 
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substandard wages, and which permitted increases in 
plants with fewer than eight employees. The evolu- 
tion of a regional organization took more time.’ 

Before deciding on the regional board setup, the 
WLB considered several alternatives. For one thing, 
the idea of an industry-by-industry approach had 
some support. The WLB had already established a 
number of industry commissions to handle cases aris- 
ing out of directive orders made in dispute cases. 
But a total industry commission approach, however, 
was impractical; there are too many industries and 
too much diversification in size, scope, etc., both 
among and within industries. 

The WLB also considered setting up a series of tri- 
partite panels throughout the country which would 
hear and report cases to the board. This idea was dis- 
carded because if no authority but the right to recom- 
mend were granted to such panels, the work of the 
WLB would still be too centralized to be administra- 
tively workable; and, if authority to make decisions 
were granted to these panels, the WLB could not in- 
sure sufficient uniformity of decisions to prevent sta- 
bilization from being breached almost regularly. 

A regional setup therefore appeared the most prac- 
tical. At first, however, the WLB tried establishing 
regional offices. These were headed by directors who 
had power to rule on certain types of wage stabiliza- 
tion cases. Each office had the aid of tripartite panel 
advisors. Dispute cases were still handled directly 
by the national board. 

This procedure soon broke down under the flood 
both of voluntary applications for wage adjustments 
and of dispute cases. In January, 1943, the WLB de- 
cided to reconstitute its regional offices as full-fledged 
regional boards. At the same time, the WLB altered 
the areas of some of the ten regions and established two 
new ones. A thirteenth for the Territory of Hawaii 
was set up in 1944. 


What Area for Regions? 


The boundaries (see chart) of the regional offices 
which the WLB finally set up were established upon 
the basis of these general criteria: 


1. The number of disputes handled by the United 
States Conciliation Service and referred by that agency 
to the WLB; 

2. The number of applications for voluntary wage 
adjustments pending in the WLB’s temporary regional 
offices; 


‘See “The Termination Report of the National War Labor Board,” 
vol. I, pp. 782-790. 
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3. The location of regional offices of the Wage and Hour 
Division and the National Labor Relations Board. 


The third project was given weight because Wage 
and Hour Division offices were used almost as WLB 
agencies. All requests for voluntary wage increases 
were sent to the offices of the Wage and Hour Division 
for preliminary examination before being docketed 
by the WLB. Wage and Hour offices determined 
whether the increase was one for which prior WLB 
approval was needed; and, if so, whether the appli- 
cant had supplied sufficient data so that the WLB 
could make a determination. This preliminary ex- 
amination by personnel experienced in handling pay- 
roll data proved a big time saver and is likely to be 
repeated. 

Since cases under the National Labor Relations 
Act were sometimes a factor in WLB cases, close co- 
operation between these agencies was essential. This 
will be even more important in the future if dispute 
cases are again within the jurisdiction of a war agency, 
since NLRB authority has been greatly expanded 
since World War II by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In general, experience seemed to indicate that the 
boundaries of the WLB’s regions made fairly good 


See below for a discussion of whether disputes and wage 
stabilization should be lodged in one agency. 
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sense. Comments from some of the offices, however, 
indicate that a future organization might wish to 
make some changes. For example, the Virginia area 
adjacent to the District of Columbia was found to be, 
from an industrial standpoint, more a part of Region 
III (Philadelphia) than of Region IV (Atlanta) to 
which it was assigned. Likewise, the Toledo area was 
strongly affected by the Detroit labor market, but 
was attached to Region V (Cleveland) rather than to 
Region XI (Detroit). This raises the question of 
whether regional offices should be bounded more in 
terms of labor markets than of states. The state of 
New Jersey was split between the New York and 
the Philadelphia regions because of the labor market 
angle, and further demarcation along such lines might 
well be considered. 

Another suggestion is that fewer regional offices 
should be established and more subregional offices and 
boards set up. The chairman of the San Francisco 
(tenth) board was thinking along these lines when 
he stated: 


“T would suggest that in the event a regional organiza- 
tion is established for the West Coast, its territory should 
include the states of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Arizona and Nevada and the Territory of Alaska. The 
region would include three boards: in San Francisco, em- 
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bracing Northern California and Nevada; in Los Angeles, 
embracing Southern California and Arizona; and in 
Seattle, embracing Oregon, Washington and Alaska. While 
the Los Angeles and Seattle boards would exercise auton- 
omy in setting up panels and in the substantive han- 
dling of cases, the regional headquarters in San Francisco 
would have over-all charge.” 


The advantage claimed in the subregional setup 
is that it would save time and permit utilization of 
personnel close to the grass roots. At the same time, 
it might increase cohesion by reducing the number 
of semiautonomous regions and by lessening the possi- 
bilities of breaking up labor markets. Whether these 
advantages would actually result from such a proposed 
organizational structure could, of course, only be de- 
termined by experience. 


HOW MUCH REGIONAL AUTHORITY? 


How much authority should be delegated to re- 
gional boards in wage stabilization cases? During 
World War II, the great majority of wage stabiliza- 
tion cases were decided in the regions. Moreover, 
90% of these regional cases were ruled upon by the 
wage stabilization director and his staff. 

Within the framework of national policy, the re- 
gional boards and the industry commissions were per- 
mitted broad autonomy in working out the details and 
applications of wage-stabilization rules. The NWLB 
recognized the existence of a wide range of industrial 
and regional conditions that precluded rigid patterns. 
Nevertheless, the NWLB reserved for itself the right 
to review all questions of policy and to reverse any 
regional board which got out of line. National Board 
control proved essential to the maintenance of sta- 
bilization. 

For example, the chairman of the second region 
(New York) complained that the National Board did 
not permit his region enough discretion in deciding 
cases dealing with in-grade wage progressions and 
merit increases.2, Actually, however, the second re- 
gion would have substantially liberalized the WLB 
policy in this regard. Undoubtedly, other regions 
would then have been under pressure to follow suit, 
with the result that a substantial dent in stabilization 
would have occurred. Also, the tenth region (San 
Francisco) ordered a number of firms to institute paid 
sick-leave plans. The National Board overturned this 
award as contravening national policy.* 

In these and many other cases, regional board de- 
cisions undoubtedly were based upon particular local 
circumstances. When looked at in the light of national 
policy and its implications, however, complete re- 
gional autonomy could mean “whipsawing,” one region 
being played against the other on each issue in an at- 
tempt to apply the most liberal interpretation of a 


Termination report WLB, vol. I, p. 748. 
2Ibid., pp. 632-633. 
3Tbid., p. 55. 


regional board ruling. Stabilization could soon dis- 
appear if that occurred. 

A contributing factor to the tendency of regional 
boards to be more liberal than the national agency 
in breaching stabilization limits was that members 
of regional agencies often found it more difficult to 
resist the pressures of their neighbors and friends. 
Labor and management frequently want what ap- 
peared to be—and indeed was—a reasonable conces- 
sion if looked at only in terms of the needs of the 
particular plant or locality. If looked at, however, 
on the basis of whether that concession represented 
a stabilization-breaching precedent, it sometimes ap- 
peared in a different light. National Board members, 
forced to take a national viewpoint and not having 
to live in the community in which they had refused 
applications for wage adjustments, were likely to be 
less amenable to pressure and more concerned with 
maintaining stabilization. 

Despite the apparent case for some national con- 
trol, there can be considerable regional latitude in 
administering national policy. Indeed, if stabiliza- 
tion is not to be an administrative nightmare, cases 
must be determined with dispatch and a minimum of 
red tape. This means that thousands of decisions 
must be made at the regional level and that regional 
boards or regional wage stabilization divisions must 
have the authority to make these decisions. Thus 
members and staff of regional agencies should be 
persons of as high caliber as those of the national 
agency and equally capable of performing their 
functions and of deciding cases with judgment, but 
within the bounds of national policy. 


PROBLEM OF PERTINENT DATA 


The three general criteria governing application$ for 
wage adjustments at the commencement of the World 
War II wage stabilization program were: (1) mal- 
adjustments (Little Steel formula); (2) interplant 
inequities and; (3) substandards.1 
' Numbers 1 and 3 could be administered without 
comparative wage data. If the workers in a plant 
had not received the full 15% Little Steel increase? 
or if they had been paid less than the substandard 
rate (set at various times from 40 cents to 55 cents 
an hour), they were entitled to an adjustment. If, 
however, the request for an increase was based upon 
alleged interplant inequities, the WLB had either to 
depend upon the data submitted by the parties (which 
invariably was favorable to the increase) or hold up 
the case pending the collection of data (which created 
an imposing backlog of cases and much unrest on the 
plant level). 

The interplant inequity program soon broke down 


‘A fourth, aid in prosecution of the war, was rarely invoked 
_ "Under the “Lever Brothers” doctrine, a portion of the Little Steel 
Increase could be denied if the wages in a plant were already well 
above area rates. 
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of its own weight. Increases granted on the basis of 
this criterion added to the inflationary pressures and 
cases waiting further information for decision piled 
up. In April, 1943, President Roosevelt issued Execu- 
tive 9328 (the “hold the line” order) which, though 
modified by “interpretations,” reduced the area of up- 
ward adjustments permitted by interplant compari- 
sons. 

Meanwhile, the WLB sponsored a large-scale study 
of occupational wage rates conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics with an initial staff of 240 persons. 
This study, which took several months to complete 
and which was continually supplemented by smaller 
studies throughout the war period, was used to 
whittle down the backlog of cases waiting processing 
on some form of interplant wage comparison. 

A new wage stabilization program will likewise re- 
quire a wealth of wage data if cases are to be pro- 
cessed promptly and fairly. What data are available? 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics now has fairly recent 
(but mostly pre-Korean war) data for many indus- 
tries on an occupational-labor market breakdown. 
In addition, the BLS conducts wage surveys of some 
industries on a regular basis, and of other industries 
irregularly as developments indicate a need for bring- 
ing data up to date. Tar CoNFERENCE Boarp also col- 
lects relevant data, and has an occupational wage- 
rate survey by individual cities for April, 1950. 

Besides these two main sources, numerous trade 
associations, unions and companies have collected 
data for their own collective bargaining purposes. 
But it is likely to be the policy of any public agency 
to accept data primarily from government sources. 
Moreover, the available data must be made current 
in view of the wage-price spiral which has occurred 
since the inception of the Korean conflict. And most 
important, the available data are far too fragmentary 
to serve as a basis for wage stabilization. A new 
occupational wage survey will certainly have to be 
made, and wage stabilization involving any question 
of interplant comparison will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to administer until that survey is completed. 
Once the survey is completed, it will have to be re- 
done at periodic intervals in order to keep the data 
current. 

The fact is that data are especially fragmentary on 
the regional and local levels, although they are in 
considerably better shape than at the start of the 
World War II stabilization program. Much of the 
industry wage data collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is tabulated either for the nation only, or 
on broad regional lines such as South or Far West. 
There are probably no data at all broken down on 
regional lines if the term “regional” means a World 
War II WLB region or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 

Data collected by the BLS were not considered per- 
fectly satisfactory for stabilization purposes by all 
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members of the War Labor Board. Thus the chair- 
man of the seventh region (Kansas City) reported: 


“ec 


the collection of the data on which wage 
standards are constructed should be under the control of 
the agency which must interpret the data. Only in that 
manner can it be certain that the data collected will fit 
the needs of the agency. For example, when the BLS 
gathered wage data and combined it by areas, it practically 
determined what the Board’s labor market areas should be. 
Refusal to disclose individual schedules made further 
statistical analysis impossible. It is anomalous, to say 
the least, that the War Labor Board centered its program 
of stabilization on wage rates, whereas the BLS collected 
data on average hourly earnings.” 


It would appear, therefore, that a wage stabilization 
program could not be easily workable until the neces- 
sary wage data are made available for interplant com- 
parisons. And even then, problems of interpretation 
and utilization of data are formidable. 


ROLE OF COMMISSIONS AND PANELS 


Besides regional boards, the subsidiary agencies 
of the NWLB included approximately fifteen com- 
missions and panels established on an industry rather 
than on a national basis.2 The commissions had au- 
thority to decide cases in the same manner as did 
regional boards. The permanent panels made recom- 
mendations for action directly to the National Board. 
In addition, the National Board frequently took direct 
jurisdiction of large industry cases (e.g., those involv- 
ing the Big Four rubber companies) and assigned 
them to a special ad hoc panel which reported directly 
to the National Board. 

Some industry commissions, such as those in ship- 
building and building construction, were organized at 
the behest of the Office of Production Management 
(the predecessor of the War Production Board) and 
thus antedated the War Labor Board.* Others, like 
the Detroit Area Tool and Die Commission, were sub- 
ordinate to a regional board. The great majority of 
the commissions, however, resulted from labor or in- 
dustry requests for an industry-wide approach either 
because of alleged special problems or because of a 
traditional bargaining structure that transcended re- 
gional boundaries. Proponents of the commission . 
approach maintain that only through intense concen- 
tration on certain industries can the complexities of 
those industries be sufficiently understood to render 
sound decisions. 

1Termination Report of WLB, pp. 704-705. 


2These commissions and panels included the Shipbuilding Com- 
mission, the War Shipping Panel, the National Telephone Commis- 
sion, the Meat Packing Commission, the West Coast Lumber Com- 
mission, the Nonferrous Metals Commission, the Detroit Area Tool 
and Die Commission, the Daily Newspaper Printing and Publishing 
Commission, the Wage Adjustment Board (construction), the Truck- 
ing Commission, and several others. 

3This also occurred in World War I, and then, too, these special 
industry agencies later became attached to the War Labor Board. 
of that period. 
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The negative side, however, also has telling argu- 
ments. Most regional boards found that the activities 
of commissions had unstabilizing or even inflationary 
tendencies. Thus the chairman of the first regional 
board pointed out that “the fixing of the high level 
of rates in the shipyards early in the defense program 
created great distortions in the nation’s wage structure. 
This led to a general rise in wage rates.”? 

The chairman of the twelfth regional board was 
outspoken in his belief that industry commissions 
tended not only to unstabilize wages but also to create 
administrative disorganization. In that regional area 
(the Pacific Northwest) , 44% of the industrial work- 
ers, including those in most of the larger establish- 
ments, were covered by commissions. This resulted in 
“serious conflicts of jurisdiction” and inconvenience to 
the public, which did not understand the setup and 
which was consequently exasperated at the conflict 
of authorities.? 

One reason for the regional board-commission con- 
flict was the tendency of commission members to be- 
come so concerned with the problems of their particu- 
lar industry that they did not always seem to see its 
relation to the whole economy. 

The effect of the high rates for shipbuilding has 
already been noted. Obviously, the needs of one 
industry must be placed against those of the economy 
as a whole. An agency that has to consider the prob- 
lems of several industries is probably mor. likely to 
look at the total picture than an agency that confines 
its deliberations to a single industry. 

A final criticism of the use of commissions was ac- 
tually aimed at an abuse of the commission structure 
rather than at the structure itself. This was to 
define an industry on the basis of a common bargain- 
ing agent. In the words of the chairman of the 
second regional board: 


“I doubt that much good is accomplished by artificially 
lumping together a variegated mass of businesses and 
calling the mass an ‘industry.’ Especially do I doubt 
that good is accomplished by defining as an industry 
the businesses which happen to have been organized by 
a particular union. 

“We have seen two instances of the latter type of thing 

. I refer to the Trucking Panel, set up essentially to 
handle Teamsters Union cases, and the Miscellaneous 
Steel Panel, set up to handle cases which had little in com- 
mon other than the United Steelworkers of America.” | 


SALARY EMPLOYEE STABILIZATION 


During World War II, stabilization of salaries of 
$5,000 a year or more and of salaries of executive, 
administrative and professional employees receiving 
less than $5,000 who were not represented by a union 

Termination Report of WLB, vol. I, p. 612. 

2Tbid., p. 770. 

3Tbid., p. 625. 


was delegated to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. A similar plan may be decided upon in the 
future, but with a reconsideration of the dividing 
point, since the wage-price spiral has made the $5,000 
figure less of a starting point for executive, adminis- 
trative and professional salaries. 

The division of responsibility between the War 
Labor Board and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
resulted in some administrative complications. It 
also. caused some complaints both by administrators 
and by the public that had the misfortune to be 
shuffled from one agency to another." 

Nevertheless, it would appear that there is strong 
sentiment in management circles for removing the 
salaries of executive personnel from the wage sta- 
bilization agency. The reason is that the Wage 
Stabilization Board is a tripartite organization, but 
executive personnel are not union members. Hence, 
if the WSB were charged with controlling executive 
salaries, an anomalous situation would result: repre- 
sentatives of the employees would be fixing the salaries 
of management. Moreover, executives frequently do 
not care to have salaries of the management team 
made matters of common knowledge. And the tri- 
partite setup is ill suited to handling confidential 
data. 

To have executive salaries controlled by the Wage 
Stabilization Board would, therefore, encourage the 
use of this information as argumentative material 
in collective bargaining. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RAILWAY LABOR 


During World War II, the War Food Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture handled the 
stabilizing of agricultural wages. Here, the argu- 
ments for a separate stabilization agency also rested 
upon the lack of unionization. Despite the adminis- 
trative advantages of a unified control setup, a Wage 
Stabilization Board with members from industry and 
from unions operating in industry would be ill 
equipped to deal with the problems of agricultural 
labor. 

Railway and air-line labor, subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, was also placed under a separate stabiliza- 
tion agency during World War II. These industries 
were not subject to WLB control, so it was consid- 
ered best to place wage stabilization cases under the 
National Railway Labor Panel, which also ‘handled 
their dispute cases.? A similar arrangement may be 


_made again. 


ONE AGENCY FOR BOTH 


The NWLB of World War II was inaugurated nt 
a disputes settlement agency. Although the effect 
of wages on prices was never absent from its deliber- 


Termination Report of the WLB, vol. I, p. 770. 


tie was accomplished by Executive Order 9299 of February 4, 
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ations, the NWLB had, for the first nine months after 
its inception in January, 1942, its attention focused 
almost entirely on the settlement of labor disputes. 
Then in October, 1942, it was handed the job of 
wage stabilization as well. 

The present situation is reversed. A wage stabiliza- 
tion board has been created, the authority of which 
is presently confined to wage stabilization matters. 
Should this agency be delegated the task of settling 
labor-management disputes if need for a wartime dis- 
putes agency arises? 

To stabilize wages and settle labor disputes at the 
same time is both conflicting and complementary. It 
is conflicting in that frequently a dispute could most 
easily be settled by ignoring stabilization. Quickie 
strikes during World War II frequently were strikes 
against stabilization rather than against the em- 
ployer, who was often willing to pay higher wages 
but was not permitted to’ do so. If, however, sta- 
bilization were ignored in order to settle a dispute, 
obviously the way would be clear to circumvent sta- 
bilization simply by invoking a dispute.2 

Thus even though stabilization may be at the root 
of labor trouble, stabilization principles must guide 
the settlement of labor-management disputes if wages 
are to be stabilized. During World War II, the 
wage stabilization divisions of the regional and na- 
tional boards played an important role in dispute 
cases as well as in voluntary wage-adjustment appli- 
cations. 

Thus, typically, “the wage issue of dispute cases 
was carefully analyzed by the Wage Stabilization 
Division after special tripartite panels or hearing offi- 
cers had heard the disputes and submitted their re- 
ports and recommendations to the Board. The Di- 
vision’s analyses contained a summary of the facts 
in the case and a statement of their relation to wage 
stabilization policy. The Board, in reaching its final 
decision, took into account these analyses as well as 
the panel and hearing officers’ reports and recom- 
mendations.” 

The closest coordination is, therefore, essential be- 
tween wage stabilization and dispute matters, whether 
or not both are handled by the same agency. Such 
coordination can be more easily achieved by plac- 
ing the responsibility for both in one organization, al- 
though it is not impossible that two agencies could 
function with full cooperation and satisfaction. 


Hersert R. NortHrup 
Division of Business Economics 


For example, there was the case of the apparent friendliness of a 
union and a company whose wage dispute was being considered, 
while it seemed evident that the parties were close to a meeting of 
the minds. Nevertheless, they refused a proposal to settle and to 
submit the matter as a voluntary application. Upon further in- 
vestigation, it was discovered that they had already done so and 
their proposed increase was denied. The “dispute had been arranged 
in an attempt to reverse the denial in the voluntary wage application. 

2Termination Report of the WLB, vol. I, p. 23. 
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Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 12) 


both because of the credit restrictions and the inevitable 
reaction from last summer’s boom. 


“For fiscal 1951 ending next June, $20 billion still appears 
to be an ample estimate (for military expenditures). For 
fiscal 1952, estimates range up to $45 billion or even more. 
Price inflation itself can force defense costs upwards.” 


Edward S. Mason, dean, Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University (in an address before the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, No- 
vember 27)—‘“Military expenditures will not reach $20 
billion during this fiscal year and will hardly exceed $30 
billion in calendar 1951... . 


Budget 


Wesley Lindow, vice-president, Irving Trust Company 
(in an address before the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, December 1) —“New taxes required to balance the 
cash consolidated budget run to $5 billion in Assumption 
A and to $12 billion in Assumption B. These two figures are 
associated with assumed military expenditures of $35 billion ~ 
and $45 billion, respectively, representing annual rate as of 
January 1, 1952.” 


Annual Rate January 1, 1952 
(In Billionsof Dollars) 


5 Assumption A Assumption B 
Budget expenditures 


Defense and military aid............. 35 45 
Other‘budget iii 2.322. peaeuntee eee 25 a4 
Other cash outgo-net.................. 2 9 
Motalicash out gors... cme seme 62 71 
Federal cash income-liability basis! 
Present! law =r 77. 82036 amt tid es 57 59 
New taxes assumed to avoid deficit...... 5 12 
Total cash income.................-- 62 71 
Gross national product................... 315 325 
Personal meomete.ciiyccude otic aes ene Q46 254 


1Cash income bases plus current accruals of tax liability by taxpayers. 


Fats and Oils 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Fats and Oils Sttua- 
tion, released December 15) —‘Production of fats and oils 
including the oil equivalent of domestic oilseeds exported 
in the year beginning October, 1950, probably will be nearly 
the same as the output of 12 billion pounds a year earlier, 
and a new high record may be set in 1951-2. Production of 
edible vegetable oils . . . may decline slightly in the current 
crop year, with a major reduction in cottonseed oil output 
not quite offset by an increase in production of soybean 
oil. Output of butter is expected to decline. Output of lard, | 
tallow, and grease probably will increase moderately.” 


Electric Power 


Electrical World (December 18) —“Total expenditures for 
new construction planned by the electricity supply indus- 
try for 1951 will probably top $3 billion. This is a prelim- 
inary estimate in Electrical World’s annual survey of elec- 
trical utility construction and capital expenditures.” 


Crcite PoLLaAck 
Division of Business Economics 


PEERING 


Our population will be growing 
for another quarter of a cen- 
tury (see charts at right), con- 
jectures the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 


But, it believes, the trend will 
still be cityward, with a drop in 
the number on farms. 


Trend indicates 24 million on farms in 1975 


Depression might add a million or two 
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We might number 225 million by 1975 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


It could be 184 billion prewar dollars by 1970 
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(after taxes and such are paid), 
in dollars that would buy as 
much as in 1935-39 (see charts 
at left), will also keep rising. 


Despite lowered farm popula- 
tion, farm output (as a % of 
1935-39) will also increase. 


A more conservative guess is $152 billion By 1975, it could be 60% above base period 
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Depression could knock it down to $112 billion 
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Business Highlights 


Manufacturing Profits Hit by War Threat 


manufacturers to cast the outlook for their busi- 

nesses. But there is one point on which most of 
the 178 manufacturing executives cooperating in this 
month’s survey agree—net profits will decline in 1951.1 
The reasons are of two kinds—the certainties and the 
uncertainties. Among the certainties are higher ma- 
terial and labor costs, low-profit government orders, 
smaller margins on civilian business, and a larger tax 
bite. Most important of the uncertainties are “what’s 
going to happen in the world,” and the vagueness of 
American defense plans. So, despite an anticipated 
record output, net profits of manufacturers will be 
lower in 1951. 

The defense-inflated economy is also going to affect 
the living standards of the people. Credit restrictions 
have already been felt, and a higher tax burden is 
promised. Soon military production will reduce the 
supply of many civilian goods. Although military 
orders have not been placed in substantial amounts 
as yet, a third of the cooperating companies report 
that it will be necessary for them to cut back on their 
shipments of civilian goods in 1951. Even though the 
survey indicates that plant expansions may reach an 
all-time peak in the early part of 1951, increased 
military orders and serious raw material shortages 
will reduce the goods available for the civilian 
economy. 


Js now it is almost impossible for American 


SHORTAGES CURB EXPANSION 


Industrial production in the second half of 1950 
approached the record output of the last war. Many 


companies were operating at capacity. Expansion of . 


manufacturing output in 1951 is, therefore, largely 
dependent upon the construction of new plant facili- 
ties, improved tooling, and more efficient use of labor. 

Capital expenditures, which were at peak levels 
at the end of last year, are expected to reach new 
highs in the early part of 1951, provided there are 
no serious shortages of building materials and indus- 
trial equipment. 

More than a third of the participating companies 
expect their operations in the first half of 1951 to 
equal those in the last half of 1950. Four out of 
ten expect to put idle capacity to use or operate new 
facilities, and thus increase their over-all output. Only 
one in seven companies foresees a decline in produc- 


1These opinions on 1951 business were provided Tum ConrERENCE 
Boarp between November 16 and December 1, 1950. 
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tion. These declines will result from raw material 
shortages, government controls, and market shrink- 
age induced by credit restrictions. 


The Steel Situation 


Although the steel industry will maintain capacity 
operations in 1951 and plans to press its expansion 
of facilities, most steel fabricating companies fear 
that a steel shortage may curb their operations. How- 
ever, a few industries which had high priority ratings 
during the last war—electrical machinery, heating 
and plumbing, machine tools, and general industrial 
machinery—are reasonably sure of peak operations 
during the first six months of 1951. 

The vice-president of one large steel company sum- 
med up the outlook as follows: 


“Although some consumer demand for housing and 
durables may be choked off in the next two or three 
months before military orders become substantial, pres- 
sure on the mills for steel will not be noticeably affected. 
Fears of coming shortages, depleted inventories, and the 
rapid increase in essential civilian defense programs will 
offset any decline in steel used by these sources. 

“The steel industry will continue capacity operations 
throughout the first half of 1951. As plant facilities 
are added, output will rise to new peak levels. The 
supply of steel for civilian use will remain high compared 
with any year other than 1950. On the other hand, if a 
further increase of $10 billion to $15 billion in defense 
expenditures is added to the currently planned level of 
approximately $30 billion, sharp inroads may be made in 
the availability of steel for nonmilitary purposes.” 


Other Material Shortages 


Industries dependent on nonferrous metals are also 
going to be hard hit as copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and other nonferrous metals are stock-piled in increas- 
ing quantity. 

Among the nonmetal industries, chemicals, food, 
paper, and petroleum foresee the peaks of late 1950 
maintained and even surpassed by a small percentage. 
However, a raw material shortage is expected to affect 
the output of the rubber industry. 


Effects of Credit Restrictions 


The building materials and supplies companies are 
hard hit by the recent credit restrictions. Companies 
making consumer durable goods have also felt the 
pinch. Building material companies, however, hope 
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that essential construction may offset the loss in 
consumer markets. 


Skilled Labor Scarce 


At the moment, labor supply does not seem to be 
so critical as raw material supply. But some com- 
panies note that shortages of skilled labor may prevent 


as much expansion of output as they would like to 
undertake. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Over half the companies cooperating in this month’s 
survey expect to either maintain or increase their 
rate of investment in new plant and equipment dur- 
ing the first half of 1951. The electrical machinery, 
heating and plumbing, instruments and controls, 
chemicals, paper, and steel industries report the larg- 
est planned increase in capital expenditures. 


Restraining Factors 


Only a handful of manufacturers expect their capital 
expenditures to decline. Some of these declines result 
from insufficient funds, lack of potential markets, and 
inadequate returns on investments under anticipated 
conditions. Others merely reflect the completion of 
extensive postwar capital expansion programs. 

Fear of not being able to obtain the necessary build- 
ing materials and equipment, a dearth of skilled labor, 
raw material shortages, rising costs, and higher taxes 
are causing some manufacturers to modify or abandon 
their plans to expand capacity. 


CIVILIAN OUTPUT CUT 


Although a third of the participating companies 
are producing little or no military goods, from 5% to 
50% of the capacity of the remaining companies is 
being used to fill defense orders. However, two thirds 
of all companies foresee no reduction in the fulfilment 
of peacetime orders in the immediate future as some 
are able to absorb the present volume of war orders 
without difficulty. The remaining third have already 
cut such shipments or expect to do so within the next 
six months. The majority of companies acknowledge 
that any increase in military output may necessarily 
result in a proportionate decline in civilian output, 
as operations are at capacity or raw material short- 
ages prevent further increases in production. 


Where Defense Orders Will Be Felt 


More than 15% of the output of the foundry, heat- 
ing and plumbing, general industrial machinery, in- 
struments and controls, and steel industries will be di- 
verted to defense in the first half of 1951. Of course, 
some industries, most notably the machine tool and 
building material industries, will continue to make 
the same products, but a substantial proportion of 
their output will be used in the construction of facili- 
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ties for defense production. Cutbacks in civilian 
shipments ranging from 5% to 20% are anticipated 
in the electrical appliances and supplies, hardware, 


nonferrous metals, steel, chemicals, and paper in- 
dustries. 


Industry Summaries 


UCH is the general outlook of the 178 companies co- 

operating in the survey. But some individual industries 
see things a little differently. The views presented below are 
those of individual cooperating companies arranged by. in- 
dustry, and are not necessarily representative of all the 
companies in that particular industry. 


Air-conditioning Equipment 


Operations of the four cooperating air-conditioning com- 
panies will increase 10%, 15%, 30%, and 33 1/3% in the 
first six months of 1951 compared with early 1950.1 Com- 
pared with late 1950, operations will be either the same or 
up 5%. As to the immediate outlook, one president states 
that “buying in our lines is spotty and erratic. Good and 
bad weeks follow each other in rather rapid succession. On 
the whole, we are booking orders at a faster rate than a 
year ago.” Some companies are in the process of negotiat- 
ing defense orders. Others report defense work approxi- 
mates 10% of over-all operations. One company expects to 
satisfy all customers, but the others foresee uncertainty in 
deliveries and some disappointments for regular customers. 

Capital expenditures will be limited and will go primarily 
for machine tools and equipment. In one company, they will 
be 50% lower, compared with late 1950. 

With higher taxes and operating costs squeezing margins, 


profits in 1951 will not be larger than in 1950 and probably 
will be below 1950. 


Automobiles and Equipment 


The outlook for the ten cooperating automobile and equip- 
ment companies is uncertain because of shortages and allo- 
cations of steel, rubber and other materials. Proposed tax 
increases add to the uncertainty. Compared with early 1950, 


four companies expect operations to increase 15%, 20%, © 


33 1/38%, and 40% respectively; in one company, the in- 
crease will be high because of lost production in early 1950. 
The other six companies expect operations, compared with 


early 1950, to be the same, or lower by 10% to 20%. Only 


two companies, one of which is favored by a seasonal in- 
crease, expect operations to be above the levels of late 1950, 
which, for some companies, have been the highest in history. 

Concerning the task of maintaining current levels of op- 
eration, one executive states: “Our assumption that we will 
be able to make scheduled shipments does not mean that 
it is going to be easy to get the necessary material and man- 
power to carry out these plans concurrently with an increase 

1In these summaries, “early 1950” means the first six months of 
1950 and “late 1950” means the last six months of the year. In- 
creases and decreases are percentage estimates for the first six months 


of 1951 in relation to operations and capital investments in early 
and late 1950. With reference to military business and civilian cut- 


backs, percentages are estimates in relation to total operations or 


orders in the first six months of 1951; and all statements are fore- 
casts or anticipations of cooperating executives. 
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in defense operations. However, we are hopeful that by dili- 
gent activity on the part of our purchasing department 
our aims in this regard can be substantially fulfilled.” 

Defense work in seven companies will be less than 5% 
—in some cases none at all. In three others it will be 5% 
to 10%, 15%, and 50%, respectively, of output. Com- 
pared with late 1950, capital expenditures in seven com- 
panies will be the same or lower. Three companies will in- 
crease them. One of the three is the company whose oper- 
ations are 50% devoted to defense purposes. It plans to 
increase capital expenditures three times compared with 
early 1950, and 25% compared with late 1950. 

Higher taxes and reduced sales in 1951 will generally 
reduce net profits below the figures for 1950, but one com- 
pany expects to double profits before taxes. 


Electrical Appliances. and Supplies 


Shortages of copper, zinc, aluminum, nickel, and steel, as 
well as credit restrictions are going to reduce early 1951 
operations below the levels of late 1950 and even below the 
levels of early 1950 for all except one of the five cooperating 
electrical appliance and supply companies. One company 
anticipates increases of 20% and 40%. Mi£ilitary business 
is expected to be small for these companies; but even so it 
is sure to cut deliveries on peacetime orders. 

One company plans no capital expenditures in early 1951. 
One expects outlays to equal 1950 expenditures. In another, 
capital outlays will be 150% of the expenditures in early 
1950, but 40% below expenditures in late 1950. 

Profits of those companies hazarding a guess will be lower 
in 1951 than in 1950 because of material shortages, credit 
restrictions, and taxes. 


Electrical Machinery 


Compared with early 1950, operations of the five report- 
ing electrical machinery companies will be higher. Percent- 
ages specified were increases of 10% to 15%, 18%, 25%, 
40%, and 100%. Compared with late 1950, operations will 
be the same in one company, higher by 1.5% in another, and 
higher by 20% in three companies. Since products go to 
industries that produce both peace and war goods, it is 
hard to determine how much is being produced for defense. 
Two companies estimate it at 18% and 40% of operations; 
a third company estimates it at 85%. With high priorities, 
the industry expects to satisfy most of its customers. 


Capital expenditures will be the same as in 1950 for 
one company and higher for the others. Two companies 
will increase theirs by 70% and 250%, respectively, com- 
pared with early 1950, and by 100%, and 400%, com- 
pared with late 1950. Before renegotiation and taxes, profits 
in 1951 will be the same as in 1950 or higher. After 
renegotiation and taxes, profits for the two years are ex- 
pected to be the same or nearly the same. 


Foundries 


Five foundry companies report that before Korea oper- 
ations were below capacity by as much as 50%. Since 
Korea, orders have exceeded capacity by as much as 30%. 
This situation will continue through the first six months 
of 1951. With industrial customers, defense production is 
hard to determine, but in three companies work on orders 


with ratings may reach 25%, 25% to 40%, and 90% to 
95% respectively, of total output. Provided metal shortages 
do not become worse, these five companies expect to make 
all deliveries, although some may be delayed. 

Present plant will take care of national demand, cooper- 
ators say, and material shortages will restrain improvements. 
With benefit of priorities, two companies will maintain 
capital expenditures at the levels of 1950. Two will exceed 
those levels in 1951—one by 100% and 200% compared with 
early and late 1950. Another company plans no capital 
expenditures in early 1951 because it has completed an im- 
provement program. 

On profits, one executive says: “The earning power of our 
company will be approximately the same in 1951 as in 1950. 
The foundry industry has raised prices with definite re- 
straint, and the fact that the national capacity of the 
industry greatly exceeds even the existing demand is a de- 
terring factor in the price structure. The basic shortage of 
capacity in the rolling mill industry does not exist within 
the steel foundry industry. In any case, the ultimate profit 
picture for our own company will be greatly affected by the 
tax program.” The general forecast is that profits, before 
taxes, in 1951 will be the same as in 1950 or higher. 


Hardware 


The three reporting hardware companies¢will maintain or 
increase operations in 1951 compared with 1950 levels. One 
company expects the increase to be from 5% to 15% of cur- 
rent operations. Defense work will be from 10% to 15% 
of the total. Because steel supplies are uncertain, the ex- 
tent of civilian curtailments is doubtful, but two companies 


estimate they will approximate 20% and 40% of current op- 
erations. 


Compared with early 1950, capital expenditures during 
the first six months of 1951 will be higher in two com- 
panies by 10% to 15%, and 50%. One of these companies 
will maintain the capital expenditures of late 1950, and the 
other will increase them by 50%. The third company will 
not improve plant or equipment unless more defense work 
comes in. Shortages of capital, labor, and materials are 
deterrents to such improvements. 

One president presents the prevailing profit outlook this 
way: “If business is as good as we expect, there will be 
profits in 1951. Whether they will be as high as 1950 
depends a good bit on the tax picture. We have never had 
much trouble maintaining a rather steady margin of earnings 


before taxes; but, of course, there is no profit until taxes are 
taken out.” 


Heating and Plumbing 


Readily adapted to defense work, the operations of the 
five reporting heating and plumbing companies will exceed 
the levels of early 1950 from 15% to 33%. In two companies, 
operating levels will be 20% and 25% higher than in late 
1950. The others will not-be able to improve upon their 
late 1950 levels because of labor and material shortages. 
Defense work estimates in relation to total operations 
are: very little, 5%, 10% to 20%, 100%. Assuming the 
steel shortage does not become worse, the five cooperating 
companies expect to satisfy all customers, although with 
some delays. 


Capital expenditures of three companies in early 1951 
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will be higher than in early 1950—in two of them by 60% 
and 400%. One company will spend 25% less on capital 
improvements; and another, which spent nothing in 1950, 
expects to increase its plant by 10%. Profits before taxes 
im 1951 will be higher than in 1950, but will be the same or 
lower by 25% to 30% after taxes. 


Industrial Machinery—General 


The general outlook of nine companies in this industry 
for the first six months of 1951 is that its direct military 
business will be small, but that the industry, in its role as 
supplier and subcontractor for steel, mining, and other 
highly essential industries, will be much affected. The in- 
dustry hopes to surmount shortages with the aid of DO 
ratings. Thus one company expects it will be able to con- 
tinue capacity operations. Others will increase their oper- 
ations 15%, 20%, 30%, 45%, 50%, 54%, and 76% over the 
levels of early 1950, which was a poor period for some 
companies. Compared with late 1950, operations will be 
from the same to 10% higher: Capacity operations have 
been the rule since the Korean outbreak. 


A president gives this representative picture: “For several 
months our volume of new orders has been substantially 
m excess of shipments and we have been operating at vir- 
tual capacity, with long hours of overtime both day and 
night. We could employ some additional personnel and 
have added some in recent months, but manpower is very 
short at present, particularly skilled labor.” 

Compared with early 1950, capital expenditures in early 
1951 will be the same in four companies, up in four and 
down in one. Two specified increases are 25% and 7.5 times 
the expenditures of early 1950. The one decrease will 
amount to a third of those expenditures. Compared with 
late 1950, capital expenditures will remain the same in 
four companies and will be up in four and down in one. 
Three specified increases are: 25%, 300% and 310% of 
the expenditures of late 1950. The one decrease amounts to 
two thirds of those expenditures. One company will in- 
crease output by adding extra shifts and will confine capital 
expenditures to replacements. 


Present plant of the industry is crowded, but capital 
expenditures will be primarily upon replacements for ma- 
chine tools, steel foundry and other equipment. Restrain- 
ing factors in making replacements will be capital limitations, 
labor and material shortages, and slow deliveries of equip- 
ment. 


Profits before taxes in 1951 will be higher than in 1950, 
but they will be either the same after taxes or lower. 


Industrial Machinery—Special 


Eleven companies in this industry report they are op- 
erating at, or close to, capacity, and some of them are 
booked ahead for a whole year. Compared with early 1950, 
operations generally will be higher. 

Indicated increases are 5%, 10%, 35% to 40%, and 25% 
to 50%. Compared with late 1950, operations will remain 
the same, at or close to capacity, in six companies and will 
be increased in five companies. Estimated increases are 
10%, 20%, and 25%. 

Defense business is small or incipient, and not particu- 
larly desired; several companies speak of being forced to 
take it. Profits on civilian business are higher. Without 
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government interference, the general feeling seems to be that 
all materials needed could be obtained. But such inter- 
ference appears inevitable, making material supplies insecure 
except for one company that has secured them well into 
1951. A president has this to say about it: “The impression 
we have at the moment is that the whole problem is in a 
very confused and uncertain state because rules and regu- 
lations have not been formulated and because personnel 
has not yet been chosen and trained to administer the regu- 
lations governing material supply.” 

Compared with early 1950, capital expenditures in early 
1951 will be higher in three companies, lower in two, and 
the same in two. Two increases will amount to one and two 
times the expenditures of early 1950. Compared with late 
1950, capital expenditures will be higher in four companies, 
lower in two, and the same in three. Estimated increases 
are 40%, 50%, and 300% of the expenditures of late 1950. 
Several companies will expand plant; others will confine 
capital expenditures to replacing equipment. Extra shifts 
will be the means to higher production in one company. 
Prospective allocations, scarce materials, and escalator 
clauses in construction contracts are uncertainties in capital 
programs and costs. With higher cost of labor and materials 
and with higher taxes, profits will be the same in 1951 as 
in 1950, or lower; but one or two companies may achieve 
higher profits despite these handicaps. 


Instruments and Controls 


Four companies report that in early 1950 they had several 
slow months, but that now the industry is booming. Con- 
sequently, all operations will be up compared with early 
1950—in two companies by 33% and 50% (and by 20% to 
25% and 33% compared with the operations of late 1950). 
Production for military purposes in the four companies is: 
“a small percentage,” over 10%, 30% and 50%. As a 
large proportion of customers will use the industry’s products 
in defense projects, the industry is definitely essential. It 
is thus troubled, but not too much, over shortages of 
skilled labor and basic materials. 

“We have a very extensive backlog,” writes the president 
of one company, “which has been built up during the past 
six months because we have not been able to increase pro- 
duction at anywhere near the same rate that orders have 
increased. Further increases in defense spending may raise 
our level of operations even above that which we now 
foresee.” 

Plans of all reporting companies call for considerable 
enlargement of plant, but they are subject to certificates of 
necessity, delays in receiving machine tools, and to material 
and skilled labor shortages. Profits for 1951 will be the 
same as in 1950 or higher, even after renegotiation and 
taxes. 


Machine Tools ' 

Eight companies report that operations will be up over 
1950 by 10% to 20%, 40%, 50%, 50% to 75%, 60%, and 
100% respectively. Compared with late 1950, all operations 
will increase 10%, 10% to 20%, 20% to 25%, 30%, 
50%, and 50% to 60%. Military business is hard to de- 
termine, because products are equally adapted to peace 
and war production and are sold through distributors to 
industrial and trade users. Among the five companies that 
estimate their military operations, the figures are 5%, 10% 
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to 12%, 15%, 25% to 50% and 30%, respectively, of total 
production. Without controls and priorities, the industry 
can supply all customers by “taking care of the wheels 
that squeak the loudest.” 

Capital expenditures will be for newer and more efficient 
machines rather than for plant. Compared with 1950, these 
expenditures will be higher during early 1951 in four com- 
panies and the same or lower in one company. Profits in 
1951 will be higher than in 1950 by 10%, 10% to 15%, 
and 200%. Such forecasts, however, are before taxes, which 
make the net profit outlook “cloudy.” 


Nonferrous Metals 

One company in this industry reports that its operations 
will be down 10% to 15% from 1950 levels. It has no de- 
fense business now, but if the area ordnance district calls 
upon it, its civilian business will be cut back from 50% to 
75%. Capital expenditures will remain as in 1950. Profits 
will be lower by 25% because of higher wages, raw material 
costs, and price controls. The secretary of the company 
states: “We find this forecast very difficult to make because 
of the expected decrease in residential building and the ex- 
pected controls of nonferrous metals, both of which directly 
affect our business.” 


The operations of a second company will be 50% above 
the levels of early 1950, and 10% to 15% above the levels 
of late 1950. Sixty per cent of its operations will be for 
defense, and the company will be able to fill only 50% of 
civilian orders. Capital expenditures in early 1951 will be 
up 50%, compared with 1950, and would be more if the 
company had sufficient capital. Its profits in 1951 will 
increase 25%. 


Office Equipment 

Operations in the first six months of 1951 will exceed 
the levels of early 1950 for six companies in this industry. 
Specified increases are 20%, 30%, and 50% (one company 
reports that its operations will remain the same). Com- 
pared with the levels of. late 1950, operations will remain 
the same in three companies and increase in two by 10% 
to 12%, and 20%. Owing to the post-Korea buying wave, 
inventories were depleted; and operating increases to re- 
plenish them will in one case be 10% greater than antici- 
pated sales. 


Ten and twenty per cent of the operations in two com- 
panies are for the government. The others have little or 
no defense work. For them, defense work will bring con- 
version problems that will take six months or into late 
1951 to solve. A vice-president takes this view: “The 
only general observation that seems really pertinent right 
now is that defense orders appear to be for quartermaster 
items such as clothing, blankets, shoes, hospital supplies, for 
aircraft and for the tank program. We did very little work 
for these branches of the government during the war, and 
we do not anticipate defense orders will come to us until 
the spring of 1951 and perhaps late in the spring.” 

Four companies expect to fill all civilian orders, provided 
we are not at war; but if “our aluminum supplies are cut 
back by 35% in 1951, we will not be able to meet normal 
peacetime orders.” With such a cutback, a contemplated 
night shift for government work has been abandoned. 


Capital expenditures in one company during early 1951 


will be double those in late 1950, and four times those in 
early 1950. In another company, capital expenditures will 
be greater than in 1950. In the other companies they will 
be lower. Inflated costs and higher taxes make the profit 
outlook for 1951 quite uncertain. Forecasts are that profits 
will be the same before taxes, and much less after taxes, 
compared with 1950 profits. 

“The profit outlook for 1951,” writes one president, “looks 
about as good as for the year 1950 except that the enact- 
ment of an excess-profits tax or further increases in normal 
and surtax rates would naturally come right out of profits 
and tend to reduce profits below 1950 figures by an equiva- 
lent amount. Actually, wage and materials costs, unless 
frozen, will rise considerably during the next few months; 
but it is my opinion that volume will be great enough to 
sustain profit margins—assuming that any production cut- 
backs are replaced by defense orders and that we are 
permitted to make a normal return on such defense work. 
This latter assumption is, of course, rather optimistic, since 
experience has shown that the margin of profit on defense 
orders is considerably below that on normal business.” 


Railroad Equipment 


This industry will be favored by allocations, according to 
the reports of three companies. Business in the first six 
months of 1951 will exceed the levels of early 1950 by 25% 
(two companies) and’ 50% (one company). Compared 
with the levels of late 1950, the estimates are: 15%, 25% 
increases and “at least the same.” Direct defense work is 
“very small,” 5% and 25% of individual operations; but 
because most work has priority ratings, all orders will be 
filled. Capital expenditures in early 1951 will be: 30%, 
and two and three times more than in early 1950. For late 
1951, they will be two and two and one-half times capital 
expenditures in late 1950 in two companies. Even higher 
costs and higher taxes may not reduce 1951 profits below 
the profits of 1950. 


Steel 


Despite “various volatile factors in our national economy 
today,” the ten reporting steel companies seem sure of 
capacity operations during the first six months of 1951. 
They expect their operations to be up 5%, 20%, and 30% 
from the levels of early 1950, when several were operating 
a bit below capacity. Only one company specifies an op- 
erating increase over late 1950—one of 10%. However, 
increased operations are more general, as capital expendi- 
tures have been increased during 1950 by 17% and 60% 
—two and four times the figures for 1949; and one big com- 
pany reports a 27% increase in capacity since July 1, 1950. 
The principal change, besides increased capacities, may 
be in the product mixture. DO orders, plus orders under 
NPA allocations, will be 5%, 20% to 25%, 25%, and 
30% of individual businesses. Cutbacks for civilian pur- 
poses will be roughly the amount of such orders. 


“Although some consumer demand for housing and dur- 
ables” writes one vice-president, “may be choked off in the 
next two or three months before military orders become 
substantial, pressure on the mills for steel will not be 
noticeably affected. Fears of coming shortages, depleted 
inventories and the rapid increase in essential civilian de- 
fense programs will offset any decline in steel used by 
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these sources. The industry will continue capacity oper- 
ations throughout the first half of 1951. As plant facilities 
are added, output will rise to new peak levels. The supply 
of steel for civilian use will remain high compared with 
any year other than 1950. On the other hand, if a further 
mcrease of $10 billion to $15 billion in defense expenditures 
is added to the currently planned level of approximately 
$30 billion, sharp inroads may be made in the availability 
of steel for nonmilitary purposes.” 


The profit picture in steel is a bit hazy because of 
taxes, increased costs, and possible price controls. But 
all companies seem fairly confident of coming close to the 
net profits of 1950 if capacity operations hold up and taxes 
do not become too drastic. 


Miscellaneous Metal 


Steel supplies are a serious concern for the six companies 
in this industry. But if the situation does not get worse, 
operations in three companies will be 10% to 15%, 30%, 
and 40% above the levels of early 1950. Only two com- 
panies expect operating increases compared with the levels 
of late 1950—of 5% to 10% and 25%. With an ample back- 
log to maintain the current level of operations, one company 
expects operations to go down 15% owing to the steel 
shortage; and another will maintain the current level “even 
if we have to go outside regular channels to get steel.” 
Direct government work ranges from 10% to 20% of 
operations in four companies, but priority work is much 
greater—50% to 60%, and all of operations in two com- 
panies. Priorities seem reasonable expectations. 


In one company, capital expenditures will increase 50% 
compared with those in late 1950. In another company 
that recently completed an improvement program and 
for the others, the comparisons of capital expenditures with 
those in 1950 are: the same, small, less, and none. Rising 
material costs, capital limitations owing to small profits 
in early 1950 and operating losses in 1949 are deterrents to 
capital improvements-and expansion. Three companies ex- 
pect profits to be up before taxes, two expect them to be 
the same before taxes and renegotiation, and one expects 
profits to be less because of the steel shortage. 


NONMETAL INDUSTRIES 
Apparel 


For the first six months of 1951, operations will exceed 
the levels of early 1950: slightly in two companies, by 25% 
in one company. Compared with late 1950, operations will 
be the same or make a small gain. One company expects 
no government work; another is now negotiating for it; 
for the third it may be “large.” Capital expenditures for 
early 1951 are uncertain. One company has completed an 
improvement program. With narrow margins, this company 
expects profits to be “considerably better.” For the others, 
profits in 1951 are uncertain because of controls, or will 
be lower as the result of higher costs of materials and labor 
which cannot be absorbed wholly by price increases. 


Building Materials and Supplies 


For the six companies reporting in this industry, oper- 
ations have been close to capacity and in the first six 
months of 1951 will be “fairly close” to operations in 1950. 
Only three forecasts are up, 10% and 20% above the levels 
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of early 1950, and 5% above the levels of late 1950. In- 
creased business with essential industries is expected to 
offset declines from restrictions on homes and amusement 
places. 


But the present outlook is shadowed by unknowns, as in- 
dicated by these remarks of a vice-president: “Recently 
tightened governmental’ credit controls on the financing of 
houses and amusement structures brought about a sharp 
break-off in buying and a downward swing in some items. 
Volume for 1951 will, in large measure, be determined by 
the final impact of restricted house building. It is too early 
to appraise the situation properly. The building industry 
traditionally has a slowdown during the winter months, 
so it may be spring before the situation can be accurately 
appraised.” 


Direct government work is a small part of operations, 
but one company estimates it at 15% of output. Essen- 
tial work with prime contractors is increasing and may 
be as high as 24% of the output of one company. All 
orders, especially in view of the restricted civilian market, 
will be filled, although possibly with some delays. 


Four companies in early 1951 will increase capital expendi- 
tures ‘compared with early 1950: a little, 25%, two and four 
or five times. Compared with late 1950, capital expendi- 
tures for the four companies will be: the same, “a little 
larger,” 10% and two times higher. Estimates would be 
greater but for labor shortages and expected shipping delays. 
One company, which will have a 50% to 60% decline in 
capital expenditures during early 1951, has just completed 
extensive improvements in plant and equipment. 

The profit outlook for 1951 is uncertain for some, less 
promising than in 1950 for others as the result of market 
uncertainties, curbs and controls, a possible wage freeze 
after increases coupled with price rollbacks, and, of course, 
inevitably higher taxes. 


Chemicals 

The chemical industry has uncertainties to face, but it is 
the least uncertain as a whole. Of eleven reporting com- 
panies, material shortages will affect two companies in 
early 1951, but only to a minor extent. Compared with 
early 1950, operations will be up for all; estimated increases 
are 8%, 10%, 15%, 20%, 21%, and 33%. For most com- 
panies, late 1950 was the best in history. The operations of 
the period will be maintained in early 1951 by six com- 
panies, and will be increased by 5%, 10%, and 50% in 
three others. The 50% increase is due partly to seasonal 
advantages, and a decline of 10% from the levels of late 
1950 reflects an individual situation. 
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Direct government work is “none,” “nominal,” and “negli- 
gible”; the highest estimate is 5% to 10% of one company’s 
operations. However, a larger though still small part of 
total operations, perhaps around 15%, goes to other indus- 
tries for work essential to defense. Two companies may not 
be able to fill civilian orders by 5% and 5% to 10%; the 
others expect to fill all orders received. 

One company plans no capital expenditures in early 1951; 
improvements begun in 1950 by another will be completed 
in 1951, and additions will be undertaken only as circum- 
stances require. Two companies will have lower capital ex- 
penditures owing to completions in 1950. For seven of 
the others, expenditures compared with early 1950, will be: 
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the same (1), higher (2), up 65%, over two times, and 
three times. Comparisons of capital expenditures in early 
1951 with those in late 1950 by the same companies are: 
the same (1), higher (1), less (1), up 15%, over two and 
one half times, and up 33%. Restraining factors in capital 
expenditures are: labor and material shortages, delivery de- 
lays, increased costs, and insufficient capital (1 company). 

Gross profits in 1951 will be the same or higher, com- 
pared with the profits of 1950, but after taxes, the margins 
of profit are doubtful or will be lower, except for one com- 
pany which anticipates an increased volume of business 
enough to offset the effect of higher taxes on net. Another 
company may have an increased net profit, provided the 
supply of materials proves adequate and costs do not push 
too hard into lagging prices. 


Food 


Twelve companies in the food industry have this outlook 
for the first six months of 1951: Compared with early 1950, 
operations will increase in ten companies, remain the same 
in one and decline by 10% in one. Estimated increases are: 
5%, 6%, 8% to 10%, 10%, 14% to 20%, and 20%. 
Compared with late 1950, operations will increase in seven 
companies, remain the same in two and decline in two by 
9% and 10%; seasonal changes influence some of the com- 
parisons. Business with the government will be a minor 
part of the whole. But it is increasing, and three com- 
panies report that it will be 5% to 10%, 10% and 25% 
of their totals. All orders will be filled, without controls 
and rationing, which are considered unnecessary; but sugar 
and cocoa shortages would change this outlook for a few 
companies. 


Capital expenditures for ten companies will be the same, 
normal, or less, compared with 1950. Restraining factors 
will be increasing costs and shortages of skilled labor, ma- 
terials, and equipment. Two companies expect to increase 
capital expenditures 10% to 20%. Profits for 1951 are un- 
certain because of taxes, rising costs, price lags, price con- 
trols and supports. Among eleven companies, the pros- 
pects are that profits will be the same or lower, compared 
with 1950. One company sees an increase of 10% to 20%, 
presumably before taxes; but for the others, increased sales 
volumes will not be enough to outdo the effects of squeezed 
margins. 


Leather and Leather Products 


Three companies in leather and leather products will 
maintain their 1950 business but are unable to see any im- 
provement for early 1951. Higher prices are expected to 
reduce civilian demand 10%. But the decline will be offset 
by an increase in military production, which is small now 
but will be from 10% to 15% in one company. Capital 
expenditures will remain the same. “Sole leather has not 
been profitable in the last year or two.” This fact and 
higher taxes make the profits for 1951 uncertain, one com- 


pany anticipating that they will be 10% to 20% less than 
in 1950. 


Mining and Quarrying 


Of four companies in mining and quarrying, two will con- 
tinue capacity operations in early 1951; one will maintain 
operations and another will increase them 30%, compared 


with early 1950. Two operating declines of 33-1/3% and 
50% from late 1950 are seasonal. With industrial cus- 
tomers, production for defense is hard to gauge, but in 
three companies most of the output is essential. One com- 
pany, whose main business is not affected by defense, has a 
plant which “may be devoting 50% of its output to military 
work.” Products of the two companies operating at capacity 
are in high demand, and their customers may not get all 
“they would like to have.” 

One company recently completed an improvement pro- 
gram and plans no capital expenditures in 1951. For one 
company operating at capacity, capital expenditures will be 
“greater by a substantial margin” than in 1950. Compared 
with early 1950, capital expenditures will be down 50% and 
up 90% in two companies, the same and down 10% com- 
pared with late 1950. Without. price ceilings, profits before 
taxes will be the same in three companies. The fourth be- 
lieves that increases in material costs and wages will out- 
strip price increases and reduce profits. 


Paper and Paper Products 


Eleven companies in paper and paper products have this 
outlook for the first six months of 1951: Capacity operations 
of late 1950 will continue for all companies, if raw material 
supplies hold up. Three companies, however, anticipate 
operating declines, two of 10%, due to material shortages. 
During early 1950 some companies were operating a little 
below capacity, from 1% to 7%, and their operations will 
show increases comparable to those of that period. 

Concerning demand, a president has this to say: “There 
should be some reduction in buying in our industry. There 
has been a buildup of inventories in many lines, although 
these are not apparent either in the hands of manufacturers 
or wholesalers. In some lines, we are certain that this 
buildup is in the hands of ultimate consumers. Some slack- 
ening in buying would be healthy.” ; 

Defense work is difficult to determine, as products are 
used in industry. Company estimates run from 2% to 
10%, with one estimating 15% to 30% of total business. 
As civilian orders exceed capacity, cutbacks will be to the 
extent of military business; but cutbacks in some items will 
greatly exceed cutbacks in others. ~ 


Compared with early 1950, capital expenditures will be 
up for seven companies, down for four. Compared with 
late 1950, they will be up for five companies, the same for 
two, and down for four. One company with increased 
capital expenditures in early 1951 will be paying for con- 
siderable work in 1950, and one of the companies with lower 
expenditures in early 1951 completed an improvement pro- 
gram in 1950. Lack of materials and government controls 
will be restraining influences in capital expenditures. The 
general expectation is that profits in 1951 will be lower 
than in 1950. Higher taxes, increasing costs of materials 
and labor, price lags, price controls, and material shortages 
that reduce business will squeeze profit margins. 


Petroleum Products 


Compared with early 1950, operations will be higher for 
six petroleum products companies; estimated increases for 
early 1951 are 5% and 6%, but one company anticipates 
that crude production will be 22% higher and that refinery 
runs will be 18.3% higher. Compared with late 1950, op- 
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erations will be the same or higher by 1%, or 2%; one 
company anticipates crude production will be 2.8% higher 
and that refinery runs will be 3.7% lower. Normally, busi- 
ness slackens during the early months of the year; but 
this year the slack will be offset by expanded markets. 


In one company, a business loss arising from regional 
factors will be offset by an increase in’ military business 
estimated at 10% to 12%. This percentage of military 
business is higher than for the other companies, which 
estimate it to be: 2%, 3% to 314%, 5%, and 5% to 10% 
of their individual totals. Greater percentages of individual 
products, particularly aviation gasoline, are sold to the 
government. All civilian demands in early 1951 will be 
met. One company asserts that “the demand for military 
aviation gasoline may have a moderate effect on civilian 
motor gasoline quality.” The statement of a company 
chairman concerning the supply and demand situation is 
representative: “One of the important factors that may 
affect the situation is the necessity of meeting increased 
military needs for petroleum products. Generally, this 
should not occasion any difficulties, except possibly to meet 
requirements of aviation gasoline and certain specialties.” 

Compared with early 1950, capital expenditures will be 
increased: 25% in two companies and 50% in one. Com- 
pared with late 1950, capital expenditures will either be the 
same or up by small percentages (10% specified by one 
company). Emergency defense expenditures may become 
necessary for one company. Factors restraining capital 
programs are material shortages, uncompleted designs, lack 
of sufficient skilled manpower, and small return on invest- 
ment. As stated by a company chairman: “While there is 
distinct evidence of a tightening supply situation, and we 
feel that there will be some delays in receiving materials, 
we do not anticipate that improvements and expansions 
that we plan will be seriously delayed for these reasons.” 
One executive states that the “industry depends upon rela- 
tively small margins; and profits are, therefore, extremely 
sensitive to changes in prices and costs.” Although profits 
are hard to forecast, three companies feel they will be higher 
before taxes than in 1950. 


Rubber 


With restrictions on the use of rubber uncertain, oper- 
ations of three companies in early 1951 are uncertain or 
will decline between 15% to 25% from the levels of 1950. 
Compared with early 1950, operations will be the same 
in one company and decline 20% in another. Defense output 
will be between 5% and 15% of the total in two companies. 
Shipment of peacetime orders will depend upon allocations. 

Capital improvements will remain the same as in 1950, 
but one company with special equipment for essential pro- 
duction may have to expand facilities if military demand 
becomes more urgent. For such expansion the company 
expects to receive the necessary materials, though not, 
perhaps, on time. Profits in 1951 are expected to drop below 
those in 1950. The extent of the drop depends upon rubber 
allocations and the extent to which government business 
offsets the drop in civilian business. 


Textiles 


In the textile industry, seven companies expect operations 
in early 1951 to be up compared with early 1950. Specified 
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increases are: 10%, 18%, 15%, and 25%. One company 
expects a 100% increase in sales. Operations will be the 
same or lower in six companies. Anticipated decreases are 
10% and 30%. 

Compared with late 1950, operations will be up in four, 
the same in five, and down in four companies. 

A buyers’ strike over high prices is of serious concern, 
especially in woolens; and one company reports it has al- | 
ready begun. A few hope that government business will 
offset a reduction in civilian demand. However, such 
business is of small proportions. For ten companies it is 
under 5% of total business; for two companies it is 15% 
and 50% of totals. Cooperators expect to fill all orders 
for civilian purposes, aided, in a few instances, by reduced 
civilian demand as the result of high prices. 

As the result of extensive improvements recently com- 
pleted, four companies will reduce their capital expenditures 
in early 1951 below the figures for 1950. Two companies 
will increase their capital expenditures in 1951, one for a 
new mill, the other by three and five times expenditures of 
1950. 

For the other textile companies in the survey, capital 
expenditures will be the same or less, and will be confined 
to replacements and depreciations. Restraining factors in 
capital improvements will be delays in getting new equip- 
ment, the limited funds that will be available, sales restric- 
tions, and small return on investment because of-high costs 
and taxes. 

Profits for 1951, twelve companies expect, will either be the 
same as in 1950, or lower both before and after taxes; for 
some of them, 1950 was a poor profit year. One company 
expects to increase profits because of capital expansion, and 
another expects to increase them threefold. Increased costs, 
higher wages, price lags, price ceilings, and new taxes, how- 
ever, will mean a squeeze; and companies afflicted with high 
costs are fearful that a buyers’ strike will clean out inventory 
profits of 1950. 


Miscellaneous Nonmetal 

Compared with early 1950, operations will be up in six 
companies and the same in four companies. Several com- 
panies have been operating at capacity. Specified increases 
are: 20%, 25%, 30%, and 35%. Compared with late 1950, 
operations will be up in two, the same in five, and down in 
three companies, specified increases amounting to 5% and 
10%. One operating decline is seasonal. Defense and 
essential work is set at 2%, 5%, 10%, 10% to 15%, and 
25% of individual totals. Only one company contemplates 
civilian cutbacks—by 10% to 20%. Compared with early 
1950, capital expenditures will be up in two companies, by 
60% and 95%, the same or lower in the others. Com- 
pared with late 1950, capital expenditures will be up in 
three companies, by 20%, 34%, and 100%. Plant expan- 
sions and larger volumes of business will bring increased 
profits for two companies in 1951; for the others, allocations, 
higher wages, material costs, and taxes will mean profits 
the same as in 1950 or lower despite operating increases. 
One company, supplying the automobile industry, expects 
profits to decline 10% to 20% below the profits of 1950. 
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Of our coal exports to non-European countries, 85% to 90% generally goes to Canada. 


COAL FOR EUROPEAN POWER 


OAL stands out today as one of the few indus- 
C trial commodities in ample domestic supply. 
Fully recovered from the setback caused by 
work stoppages during a large part of 1949 and the 
first two months of 1950, production rates in the past 
few months have been only 5% below 1948—one of 
the industry’s best years. Moreover, inventories are 
up sharply from the depressed levels of late 1949 and 
early 1950, and coal stocks are generally in good shape. 
But while United States industry is getting all the 
coal it needs, nations across the Atlantic are clamor- 
ing for more. Our well-stocked coal bins present a 
sharp contrast to the dwindling supplies of Western 
Europe. 

Only seven or eight months ago, Europe’s coal sup- 
ply seemed adequate for normal requirements. As 
a matter of fact, the Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe estimated in the spring of 
1950 that Europe then possessed a surplus of about 
3 million tons of certain grades of coal. Consequently, 
many of the European coal-importing countries \were 
shaving orders; and stocks, especially in Western Ger- 
many, began to pile up. As a result, production was 
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also cut and there was even some movement of miners 
into other industries. When the Korean war broke 
out, the spurt in demand for coal quickly changed the 
picture. 

Today, Europe is threatened with a serious coal 
shortage. At a meeting of the ECE coal committee 
last month in Geneva, it was estimated that there 
would be a coal and coke deficit of six million metric 
tons, (6.6 million short tons) this winter. So Europe 
is again looking to the United States for large-scale 
imports. However, with shipping tonnage currently 
in very limited supply, coal exports from the United 
States of some 6 million tons in the next three months 
do not seem likely. It is expected that exports for 
the current quarter may be roughly around 3 million 
tons, perhaps higher. 


PREWAR 


Before World War II, the chief European coal pro- 
ducers and exporters were the United Kingdom, West- 
ern Germany, and Poland. Their aggregate output 
amounted to more than three fourths of total western 
Europe production. Although these three countries 
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used about three fourths of their production at home, 
they nevertheless furnished about half the coal used 
in the rest of western Europe. In addition, sizable 
quantities were also available for export abroad. As 
a unit, western Europe was a net exporter of coal be- 
fore the war. 

France and Italy were the heaviest importers. 
About 35% of the coal France consumed came from 
her European neighbors. Practically all of Italy’s 
coal needs (about 90%), was met by imports. Europe 
was the main supplier for these countries, with only 
a trickle coming from the United States. 

Other countries that relied heavily on imports were 
Denmark, Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Belgium and the Netherlands were important 
producers, who both imported and exported sizable 
quantities. Czechoslovakia not only produced its total 
domestic supply, but also shipped large amounts to 
other countries. 


POSTWAR 


The war badly disrupted Europe’s coal industry. 
Mines were destroyed, damaged or neglected, and 
Europe entered the postwar era with a sorely rundown 
mine plant. Total coal output of western Europe in 
1946 was about two thirds the prewar level. Produc- 
tion in Western Germany, the Netherlands, and Po- 
land declined the most. Belgium, the United King- 
dom and France were also severely set back. 

The coal shortage was probably the greatest single 
impediment to European industrial recovery in the 
immediate postwar years. Lacking equipment and 
materials, and with skilled manpower dispersed or 
lost, Europe was in no position to produce enough 
coal to revitalize its industries. Thus Europe became 
heavily dependent on imports from the United States. 

This country thus shipped 18 million tons to Europe 
in 1946, and a record high of 40 million tons in 1947.1 
By 1948, notable gains had been made in restoring 
damaged and neglected mines to working order, and 
imports from the United States dropped back to 18 
million tons, and continued to decline steeply in the 
two succeeding years. Our coal shipments to Europe 
fell to 10 million tons in 1949 and to only one half 
million last year. 

While difficulty in attracting adequate numbers 
of workers to the mines was, and still is, a major 
problem, especially in the United Kingdom, the num- 
ber of miners in most of Europe’s coal-producing 
countries has gradually increased. By 1948, almost 
all of them except the United Kingdom had as many 
miners as before the war. Productivity, however, has 
remained substantially lower, except in the United 
Kingdom and the Saar, where output per man-shift is 
now about on a par with 1936 (See table). 


1Throughout this article United States exports of coal include 
bituminous, lignite, anthracite, and coke. 
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Obstacles to higher productivity have been the in- 
crease in the proportion of older workers, the lack of 
materials and equipment,! and even some overcrowd- 
ing at mines resulting from a determined effort to 
raise production. Despite these handicaps, European 
coal production in the past two years has run close to 
prewar levels. This is good but not good enough com- 
pared with industrial production, which has been well 
above prewar.” Still, the increasing supply of fuel and 
energy from petroleum and hydroelectric sources, to- 
gether with more efficient use of coal, has somewhat 
reduced the relative need for coal. 

The gradual recovery of the coal-mining industry 
in Europe has decreased its dependence on this 
country. Since 1947, United States coal exports 
to Europe have been steadily shrinking (See chart). 
By mid-1949, with the reduction in United States pro- 
duction as a result of work stoppages at the mines, 
improved coal supplies in Europe, and cuts in ECA 
authorizations, our exports to Europe took a precipi- 
tous drop. Of the 10 million tons of coal we exported 
to Europe in 1949, 85% was shipped in the first half 
of the year. Europe’s aggregate coal production (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) had risen by 1949 to 600 mil- 
lion short tons compared to 540 million tons in 1948 
and 490 million tons in 1947. Moreover, Europe in 
1949 was a net exporter of coal for the first time since 
the war. This situation continued in 1950. As the 
coal outlook shapes up now, western Europe will again 
depend on supplies from abroad to fill a growing gulf 
between consumption and output. 

The three major coal-producing countries of 
Europe (excluding Russia)—the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and Poland—have been supplying the 
major portion of Europe’s coal in the last few years 
as they did before the war. In recent months, how- 
ever, their exports to European customers have been 
heavily curtailed. 


1That is to say, of both new machinery conventionally used abroad 
and of the more modern equipment used in the United States. 

2In the past few months, for example, industrial production for 
most European countries averaged between 15% and 50% above 
prewar. 


Productivity in Coal Mining 
Output per man-shift or per man-day in metric tons 


Sources: Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission 
for Europe; United States Bureau of Mines 


Average 
Country 1924 1929 1936 1949 | March-August 

1950 
Bel grunt. /000 <isitnstapres ie Chass 0.45 | 0.58 | 0.80 | 0.64 .68 
BYances ce cc on oubine 0.58 | 0.69 | 0.86 | 0.70 ahr Arf 
Saas ctcb hace omens. 0.71 | 0.84 | 0.95 | 0.85 .95 
Germany (Ruhr)....... 0.86 | 1.27 | 1.71 | 1.05 1.02 
Netherlands........... 0.84a} 1.25 | 1.78 | 1.41 1.30 
United Kingdom....... 0.89 | 1.10 | 1.20 | 1.18 1.18 

United States?......... 4.14 | 4.40 | 4.19 | 5.84 6.00 


Noite: The data refer to underground and surface workers. Owing to certain 
differences in the definition of the labor force (7.e., in the range of surface workers 
included), the figures are not strictly comparable for the different countries. 

1Bituminous coal. 1 

a1925. eEstimate 
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The reasons for this contraction are broadly two- 
fold. First, consumption in the United Kingdom and 
West Germany has risen markedly since the Korean 
war without an accompanying rise in production. In 
the United Kingdom, for example, coal consumption 
for 1950 is estimated at about 3 million tons greater 
than in 1949, while production was about the same. 
Coal stocks are down by almost a million tons from 
last year. The basic difficulty is that United King- 
dom collieries are confronted with a serious shortage of 
manpower. More miners have left the mines in the 
past year than have entered. In the latter part of 1950, 
the number of miners was declining at the rate of 
1,000 a week. By the end of last year, the number 
of miners had fallen to 686,000, compared with 709,000 
the year before. Exports to Sweden, Denmark, 
Netherlands and Italy have already been reduced and 
more cuts are imminent. France is the sole European 
buyer that has not had its imports from Britain cur- 
tailed. 

Secondly, Poland has been shifting its coal exports 
from. western Europe to eastern Europe. So a still 
greater burden is placed on the United Kingdom and 
Western Germany in supplying Europe’s importing 
countries. 


UNITED STATES ROLE 


During the first ten months of 1950, United 
States exports of coal to Europe dropped to about 
340,000 tons. Although figures for the last two 
months are not available, there have been indications 
of some pickup in coal exports to Europe, especially to 
the United Kingdom. However, total exports to 
Europe for 1950 will probably not exceed 550,000 tons, 
a small fraction of the 40 million tons exported in 
1947. Coal exports to Europe this year are expected 
to rise materially. It is quite likely that as much 
as 10 million to 15 million tons of our coal may go to 
Europe, mostly to the United Kingdom. 

Such a volume would probably satisfy Europe’s 
needs, and at the same time place no strain on our 
economy. On the basis of expected operations in 1951 
by major bituminous coal consumers, domestic con- 
sumption of bituminous coal may increase roughly 
about 10% over 1950, when approximately 450 million 
tons were used. 

In the year ahead, perhaps as much as 5 million 
tons of ingot capacity will be added by the steel in- 
dustry. This would raise ingot capacity from the 
current 103 million tons to about 108 million tons by 
year end. In 1950, ingot output totaled close to 97 
million tons. Figuring capacity production through- 
out 1951, steel output could reach about 105 million 
tons. Accordingly, consumption of bituminous coal 
by the steel industry may be expected to rise some 
7% or 8% above 1950. Consumption of bituminous 
coal by the steel industry (mostly for coking) and 


by some minor coke users totaled about 107 million 
tons last year. 

Electric utilities plan to raise their capacity in fuel 
burning plant this year from 50 million kilowatts to 
56 million, an increase of 12%. While most of the 
turbines now in operation use only coal, electric utili- 
ties have been purchasing more convertible turbines in 
the past few years. The relative price advantage of 
coal or oil determines which will be given preference 
for the convertible turbines. 


COAL VS. OIL 


In 1949 when coal prices rose considerably, many 
of the utility companies switched to oil. However, 
coal prices have leveled off in the past half year, while 
oil prices have risen somewhat, so more coal was be- 
ing used. Currently, most utility companies are 
showing preference for coal because of the price factor. 

Should the relative price advantage of coal continue 
in 1951, most of the 12% increase in fuel burning 
capacity may result in additional coal consumption. 
Electric power utilities may therefore use 95 million 
tons of bituminous coal as against 85 million tons in 
1950. If still further switching over from oil to coal 
occurs this year as a result of an increased price dif- 
ferential in favor of coal, even greater increases in 
coal consumption may take place. One trade source? 
estimates that 1951 consumption of bituminous coal 
by utilities will be about 110 million tons. 

Even though the railroads, another big coal user, 
plan sizable expansion this year, by far the bulk of 
new locomotives now on order are diesels. So expan- 
sion in railroad activity will probably elicit only a 

1Keystone Coal Buyers Manual. 
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small increase, if any, in demand for coal. Dieseliza- 
tion, especia'ly in the past three years, has been an 
important factor in paring down demand for coal by 
railroads. Although railroads used 132 million tons 
of bituminous coal in 1944, the amount has steadily 
been declining and by 1950 only 60 million tons were 
used. Thus, use of bituminous coal by railroads in 
1951 can be expected to be around last year’s level of 
60 million tons. Increased use of existing coal-burning 
locomotives would, of course, mean some increase in 
coal consumption by railroads. Such an increase, how- 
ever, is not likely to exceed the 1950 figure by more 
than 4 million or 5 million tons. 


BIG HOME DEMAND EXPECTED 


Consumption of coal by other large industrial users 
during the coming year will depend, of course, on 
the level of industrial activity and trend of coal prices 
compared with competing fuels. In light of the general 
expansion in prospect for heavy industry in the com- 
ing year, bituminous coal consumption by other in- 
dustries! in 1951 may reach about 115 million tons, an 
increase of roughly 10% from 1950. 

Bituminous coal deliveries to retail dealers (chiefly 
for household and commercial use) have been running 
at about 90 million tons annually for the past three 
years. No significant change from this level seems 
likely for 1951. 

Hence, total domestic consumption of bituminous 
coal may be around 480 million to 500 million tons 
this year. Production could apparently be raised to 
550 million tons this year with no trouble. As a mat- 
ter of fact, bituminous coal output during the last ten 
months of 1950 ran at an annual rate of 555 million 
tons, and 570 million in the last five months. How- 
ever, total output of bituminous coal for the year 
was only slightly over 500 million tons? because of 
work stoppages during January and February. 

So even if domestic consumption of bituminous coal 
increases by some 50 million tons, a continuation of 
recent production rates would still leave 55 million to 
70 million tons for export and inventory building. 
Since total exports of bituminous coal totaled about 
23 million tons? last year (27 million tons, including 
anthracite and coke), shipping an additional 10 mil- 
lion or 15 million tons of coal to Europe should not 
interfere with domestic supplies. 

Of the approximately 3 million tons of coal Europe 
will probably import from this country this winter, 
the bulk will go to the United Kingdom. This would 
enable Britain to meet a substantial portion of her 
‘coal commitments to European customers. Procuring 
enough freight vessels may prove something of a bot- 


[Industrial users other than steel, utilities, and railroads. $2 
2Production of anthracite in 1950 totaled approximately 44 million 


tons. 
3The bulk of which went to Canada. 
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tleneck, however, since the demand for tramp steamers 
is very strong and likely to increase in light of growing 
world defense needs. While the bulk of Britain’s im- 
ports will probably come from the United States, 
some coal may also be imported from South Africa. 

Sufficiently increased output in the coming months 
would, of course, be the most concrete solution to 
Europe’s coal problem. But since Britain and West- 
ern Germany may be unable to raise their production 
sufficiently in the immediate months ahead, more 
coal from abroad, especially the United States, will 
have to be forthcoming to alleviate what might be- 
come a critical shortage. Even so, the possibility of 
as serious a coal shortage as occurred in 1947 does not 
appear likely. 

SuirLEY S. HorrmMan 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Book Shelf 


Survey of United States International Finance, 1949— 
“The purpose of this survey is to bring together in summary 
form the more important information on the policies and 
activities of the United States in the general area of inter- 
national finance during 1949.” Gardner Patterson, Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Price $1.75. 


Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies— 
Examination by Gordon Gray and associates of our foreign 
economic policy. Among other things aid to Western 
Europe and Japan beyond 1952 is recommended. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
40 cents. 


The Economics of Freedom—The contribution of the 
Marshall Plan to Western European Recovery, the prob- 
lems which continued aid raises, and the conditions for a 
long-term solution are some of the questions analyzed in 
this volume sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations. 
By Howard S. Ellis, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1950. 
Price $5. 


Want To Know About the Electric Industry—The 
answers to such frequently asked questions as: “How 
Does the United States Rank in World Production of 
Electricity ?” “What About the Electric Industry in a 
National Emergency ?” **How Much Power Is Used by the 
United States Worker?”  Hdison Electric Institute, 
New York, 1950. 


World Geography of Petroleum—A survey of the world 
distribution of petroleum. Edited by Wallace E. Pratt 
and Dorothy Good, American Geographical Society, Special 
Publication No. 31, 1950. Price $7.50. 


Taxes, The Public Debt and Transfers of Income—An 
analysis of the federal tax structure and public debt 
structure in 1945 to determine the effect upon the flow of 
income in that year. By Donald C. Miller, The University 
of Illinois Press, 1950. 
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Prices and Payrolls 


HE wage-price spiral is continuing. The latest 

statistics reveal that the precontrol pattern of 
the early stages of World War II seems to be repeating 
itself. A major difference is the formal recognition 
of inflation, with more than a million and a half 
workers now covered by GM-type escalator clauses. 
Whether these clauses will hold up during the wage- 
price freeze is not yet clear, but if they do at least this 
segment of the work force will keep abreast of the cost 
of living. 

The powers conferred on the President by the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 fall short of allowing 
complete control of prices and wages. For example, 
food prices cannot be controlled until they reach 
parity; rent control is still in the hands of Congress. 
These two major segments of consumers’ expenditures 
are more or less free to raise living costs, while selec- 
tive controls should keep real wages in certain indus- 
tries from rising. 


PRICES, WAGES UP 


Prices paid by housewives for family needs continue 
to rise. THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s index of consumers’ 
prices in fifty-four cities showed an increase of 0.1% 
from September 15 to October 15. From October 15 
to November 15, complete data for the ten largest 


\ 


cities show an increase of 0.5%. Housefurnishings 
continue to show the sharpest increase, while food 
prices show a net decline over the two months. 

While the prices for food, housing, clothing, and 
the other necessities are rising, wage earners are 
getting better pay. Longer working hours in October, 
combined with wage increases, brought factory work- 
ers’ hourly earnings up to a fraction less than $1.50 an 
hour. 

Comparing the 1.4% increase in earnings with the 
0.1% rise in consumers’ prices indicates a rise in 
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Index numbers: January, 1939=100 
Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four United States Cities, and Purchasing 
Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 

Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 

Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

All Items Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas Bae a Dass 

1949 November.......... 160.5 204.0 113.7 8 156.4 133.1 129.6 92.6 102.0 147.2 155.3 62.3 
December........... 159.5 200.9 113.7 143.6 156.2 132.8 130.1 92.6 102.0 147.5 155.3 62.7 
Annual average...... 161.3 207.2 Ue 147.0 159.6 136.2 128.3 91.8 101.6 150.8 154.0 62.0 

1950 January:......2...+ 159.7 200.9a) 114.7 143.2 156.0 132.3 130.5 92.6 101.87) 147.6 155.4 62.6. 
ebruarys. un. ne 159.1 199.3 | 114.7 142.7 155.7 131.8 131.2 92.6 102.6r| 147.9 155.4 62.9 
March A Mtai sien apo ti eve 159.7 201.0 114.8 142.6 155.5 131.7 131.5 92.7 102.57) 147.7 155.5 62.6 

IAD TIL ee Se se le 160.0 201-06) 115.2 142.5 155.5 131.5 132.3 92.6 102.37r| 148.1 155.9 62.5 

MY jrsterAeka eatteste wiathe 161.0 204.5 115.4 142.5 155.6 131.4 LOR 92.8 102.3r| 148.1 155.9 62.1 

JUNCy pene en es 162.2 2077) 115.3 143.0 157.0 US Te 129.5 92.8 102.37; 148.3 156.1 61.7 

SUV Achat etic nen ite 164.3 Q213.5c} 115.8 143.2 157.4 131.2 130.0 92.8 101.57) 148.9 156.3 60.9 

UNTIL BUS belts etette oe 164.9 213.5 115.9 143.9 158.0 132.0 131.4 92.9 101.47] 153.4 157.2 60.6 
September.......... 165.9 214.6d|} 116.0 146.37} 159.7r| 135.0 132.1 92.9 101.4r) 156.3 158.0 60.3 
October seaee a: 166.0 213.5e} 116.3 147.47} 161.4 135.67r| 133.0 92.9 101.37) 160.4 158.1 60.2 
November.......... 166.8 Q14.8 116.3 148.9 163.3 136.7 133.2 92.8 101.1 163.3 158.7 60.0 

Percentage Changes 

Oct., 1950 to Nov., 1950...| +0.5 +0.6 0 | +1.0 1.2 +0.8 +0.2 =() 21 — (Oe +1.8 +0.4 -0.3 
Nov., 1949 to Nov., 1950..} +3.9 +5.3 +2.3 +3.5 +4.4 +2..7 +28 +0°2 0.9 | +10.9 +2.2 on 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, 
July 15, Oct. 15, from Nov. 1949, through January 


"Includes electricity and gas. 


’Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities from 
February 1950, forward. 

aBased on food prices for January 16, 1950. 

bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. 


cBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. 
dBased on iood prices for September 14, 1950. 
eBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
rRevised. 
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real wages from September to October. But new tax 
rates (not covered in the consumers’ price index) 
more than eliminated the gain for many people. 

The tenor of recent wage negotiations is reflected by 
the September-October study of contract settlements. 
The emphasis was on wage increases rather than bene- 
fits, with settlements centering around 5 cents and 
10 cents an hour. These gains by labor were made 
with a minimum of strike interruption, with companies 
in the metal manufacturing, paper, textiles, and rubber 
industries reporting substantial increases. 

In October, 110,000 employees were added to pay- 
rolls of durable goods manufacturing plants. Separa- 
tions declined over the month, while total accessions 


Changes in Selected Indexes for Production 
Workers, All Manufacturing Industries 
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were lower in October than they were in September. 

Manpower, particularly in the skilled occupations, 
is getting scarce. Metal-working industries have been 
hardest hit. Machinists, tool and die makers, and 
lathe and milling machine operators are all in short 
supply in many industrial areas. 


NEW CONSUMERS' PRICE SERIES 


Early in 1951 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pub- 
lisher of the index which is the basis for most of the 
GM-type escalator clauses, plans to start compiling a 
new index of consumers’ prices. This “interim revision” 
will be based on consumers’ expenditure surveys com- 
pleted by the bureau since the war. The new index is 
designed to make the index as up to date as possible 
prior to the completion of comprehensive budget 
studies. 

Indexes will be published on the new basis for 
January, 1950, and succeeding months; the old index 
will continue on the current basis at least through 
1951. 

Four types of revisions would differentiate the new 
index from the old. The “new unit bias” would be 
added directly to the new index. Population weights 
would be based on the 1950 census, instead of the 
1940 census. 

Major budget weights and commodities priced will 
be based on postwar expenditure surveys rather than 
on detailed budget surveys completed in 1934-1936. 

Upon completion of its work, the bureau ex- 
pects to release all materials used in the revision, and 
a careful evaluation of the validity of the new series 
will then be possible. 


Laurence D. Dr TrupE 
Statistical Division 


Industrial Earnings, Hours and Payrolls* 


All Manufacturing Industries Durable Goods Nondurable Goods 
Date Ces besa 560 A ae A * K nm 
a ? 3 = verage verage verage verage veri 
Hourke Week 7 Weekly 7 coe hee Hourly: Weekly Weekly Hourly Weekly Weekly 
Earnings Earnings Hours Earnings Earnings Hours Earnings Earnings ‘ours 
Employment} Payrolls 
es te $1.407 | $55.72 39.6 | 143.7 | $35.1 || $1.482 | $58.69 39.6 || $1.328 | $52.59 39.6 
We rere tee 1.392 | 55.26 39.7 | 188.8 | 320.9 || 1.458 | 58.17 39.9 || 1.825 | 52.47 39.6 
November:....... 1.392 | 54.48 39.1 | 187.8 | $13.9 || 1.457 | 56.82 | 39.0 || 1.925 | 52.07 39.3 
December........ 1.408 | 56.04 | 39.8 | 140.4 | 329.8 || 1.476 | 59.19 40.1 || 1.884 | 52.69 39.5 
pace 1.418 | 56.29 39.7 | 139.8 | 329.2 || 1.485 | 59.40 40.0 || 1.843 | 52.91 39.4 
es iors “s"""") 17490 | 56.87 | 39.7 | 139.9 | 830.0 |} 1.483 | 59.47 | 40.1 || 1.850 | 58.06 | 39.3 
Matches a9 1.424 | 56.53 39.7 | 141.0 | 333.6 || 1.486 | 59.74 40.2 || 1.358 | 653.04 39.2 
pata esc caee 1.434 | 56.93 39.7 | 141.6 | 387.2 || 1.499 | 61.01 40.7 || 1.855 | 82.17 38.5 
M. 1.442 | 57.54 39.9 | 144.5 | 348.0 || 1.509 | 61.57 40.8 || 1.358 | 52.83 38.9 
J pan Cah eke 1.453 | 58.85 40.6 | 147.3 | 362.7 || 1.522 | 62.86 41.3 || 1.365 | 53.92 39.5 
ya Wiehe ae 1.462 | 59.21 40.5 | 148.3 | 867.57 || 1.533 | 62.85 41.0 || 1.874 | 54.69 39.8 
reals rami 1.464 | 60.32 41.2 | 156.2r | 393.97 || 1.539 | 64.33 41.8 || 1.874 | 55.65 40.5 
Reker t 1490 | 60.68 | 41.0 | 158.9 | 403.6 || 1.563 | 65.18 | 41.7 || 1.381 | 55.52 | 40.2 
Dcheriec: PEP NE C1290 Ne ALB oko show Petaed 1.577 | 66.39 | 42.1 | 1.406 | 56.66 | 40.3 
pPreliminary estimate. rRevised. 1Production and Nonsupervisory Workers 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Economic Notes 


Hawaiian Industry Shifts 


“The shifts in employment and income composition of 
the Hawaiian economy from 1940 to 1949 have been con- 
siderable. Wages and salaries paid by each major industry 
division have increased but by such varying amounts that 
the relative position of the industry groups has changed 
materially. Thus government salaries constituted less than 
23% of the total in 1940, but had risen to nearly 33% in 
1949. Construction and manufacturing combined have 
barely managed to hold their relative position, at about 
11% of total wages and salaries. Despite the fact that 
its payrolls have more than doubled, the pineapple in- 
dustry, which in 1940 generated 8.6% of total wages and 
salaries, was by 1949 generating only 7.1%. The most sig- 
nificant relative decline has been that of sugar payrolls, 
which were one fourth of the total in 1940 but only one 
seventh in 1949. 


“The total of wages and salaries paid to employees in 
each of the major divisions of the Hawaiian economy was 
influenced during these years not only by changes in the 
composition of the work force and by fluctuations in the 
amount of overtime, but by the sizable wage increases that 
give a strong upward bias to the series throughout the 
period.”—Source: “Employment and Payrolls of Civilian 
Employees in Hawai 1940-1949,” Hawaii Employers Council, 
August, 1950, pp. 2 and 5. 


Importance of Instalment Credit 


“But, if we take the net change in instalment credit, even 
though it is an overstatement, how important has it been 
quantitatively? 

“In recent years, the disposable personal income of the 
United States, that is the income after taxes of consumers, 
has been about $190 billion. The increase in instalment 
credit has been about $2 billion per year. Therefore, the 
direct inflationary effect, if any, of instalment credit has 
been in the magnitude of about 1% of disposable personal 
income per year. 

“The net change in total consumer instalment credit was 
never more than 1.5% of disposable personal income, in any 
of the years from 1929 to 1949, except for the sharp decline 
in the first war year 1942. Thus, as an inflationary or a 
deflationary force in the economy, total instalment con- 
sumer credit has had a very small, almost negligible, direct 
effect.”—Source: “The Effect of Consumer Credit on Busi- 
ness Fluctuations,” by Ernst A. Dauer, Household Finance 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. Presented before the Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, sponsored by the University of 
Ilhnois and ten National Consumer Credit Trade Associ- 
ations, Hotel Shoreland, Chicago, Illinois, October 6, 1950. 


Employment in Export Industries 


“The relationship between exports of goods from the 
United States and domestic employment levels is complex 
and difficult to place in a quantitative framework. One 


approach is to determine the changes in domestic produc- 
tion levels which would occur if all exports were terminated, 
if all deliveries to domestic purchasers were unchanged, and 
if adjustments were made in production schedules through- 
out the economy so that inventories remained unaltered. . . . 
The changes in production levels implied by such analysis 
may be expressed in terms of job opportunities directly and 
indirectly dependent on exports, on the assumption that 
output per worker remains the same. 


“Following this scheme of analysis, nearly 1.7 million 
persons in 1949 were employed directly and indirectly in 
nonagricultural industries in the production of goods des- 
tined for foreign markets. This total includes workers at- 
tached to industries whose products were sold directly to 
foreign countries and also workers in other industries who 
were required to produce, transport, and distribute the raw 
materials, components, and services purchased for incor- 
poration in exported goods. 


“This represents a decline of more than 600,000 job op- 
portunities provided by exports since the first half of 1947, 
reflecting a drop of more than one quarter in the exports of 
nonagricultural products during this period. The impact 
varied from industry to industry depending on changes in 
the export pattern and on differential movements in pro- 
ductivity and working hours. The greatest relative declines 
were experienced in the transportation equipment, lumber 
and furniture, and textile, apparel and leather groups. The 
greatest absolute impact was felt in the metals and -netal- 
working industries. For this segment . . . employment op- 
portunities dropped 230,000. Next in absolute importance 
was the decline of 125,000 job opportunities for the textile, 
leather, and apparel group.”—Source: “Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report on the January 1950 
Economic Report of the President,’ Washington, 1950, p. 90. 


Agrarianism as Communist Slogan 


“Agrarian revolt has become endemic in much of the 
eastern world. We shall encounter it sooner or later on the 
American continent, where indeed it won its first successes 
in the Mexican revolution. 


“Land to the peasants was the most effective slogan of 
Lenin and Trotzky, in the Bolshevik revolution. There 
was no sincerity in Communist agrarianism: once Com- 
munism is strong it takes the land away from the peasants 
and organizes agriculture in collectives, where no man can 
call a square foot of soil his own.”—Source: “On Being 
Thankful,’ by Alvin Johnson, “New School Bulletin,” No- 
vember 20, 1950. 


It’s Anglo-American 


“It is a simple fact that, outside of the English-speaking 
world and of some small countries whose power precludes 
their playing a significant role in world affairs, a substantial 
and honestly enforced income tax as one of the chief props 
of the state’s revenue represents a revolutionary innovation 
for the major part of the planet—not excluding that would- 
be monopolist of modern revolutionary thought and prac- 
tice, the Soviet Union.” Réne Albrecht-Carrié, “How Far 
Should America Interfere?” Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1950, p. 490. 
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Federal Benefits for Veterans and Their Dependents, January 1, 1951 
(See article on Veterans’ Benefits on page 8) 


Type of Benefit Basis of Eligibility Description of Benefit 


Compensation and Pensions 
Compensation for  service-con- Disability must result from disease or injury incurred|World War I and IT: Monthly rates range from 


nected disability 


Pension for nonservice-connected| Veteran 


disability 


Compensation for 


nected death 


in or aggravated by active military or naval service 


in the line of duty, and discharge must be under 


other than dishonorable conditions. 


credited with 90 days or more service unless dis- 
charged sooner for line-of-duty disability, and 
discharge must be under other than dishonorable 
conditions. 


service-con-|The widow, children and dependent parents of a 


deceased veteran whose death was due to service 
may qualify. A widow loses her entitlement if she 
remarries, and the child upon reaching 18 years 
(with extension to age 21 if attending school ap- 
proved by the VA). 


$15 to $150, depending on the degree of disability, 
plus statutory awards for amputations, blindness, 
etc., up to a maximum of $360. Veterans rated 
50% or more disabled receive additional sums for 
dependents. 


Peacetime cases: All rates are 80% of the wartime 


rates.? 


must be permanently and totally disabled,|World Wars I and II: Monthly rate is $60, which is 


increased to $72 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. The veteran is disqualified if his 
income exceeds $1,000 a year if he is single, or 
$2,500 if he is married or has a minor child. 


World Wars I and II: Monthly amounts vary accord- 


ing to the number and relationship of the depend- 
ents. Examples are: widow, no children—$75; 
widow, one child—$105 (with $25 for each addi- 
tional child); no widow, one child—$58; one 
parent—$60. 


Peacetime cases: All rates are 80% of wartime rates.} 


Pension for nonservice-connected|The widow and children of certain deceased veterans|World Wars I and II: A widow alone receives $42 


death 


Life Insurance 


who died of causes not due to service are eligible 
until the widow remarries or the child reaches 18 
years (or 21 if attending school approved by the 
VA). (a) At time of death veteran must have been 
receiving or have been entitled to receive compen- 
sation, pension, or retirement pay for service- 
connected disability; or (b) veteran must have 
been discharged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable after 90 days’ service between specified 
dates (or discharged for service-incurred disability 
before 90 days’ service). An additional require- 
ment for World War II death pensions is that 
veterans in category (b) must have had, at time of 
death, a definitely ascertainable service-connected 
disability. 


a month, with additional allowances for children. 
Where there is no widow, a single child is entitled 
to $21.60, with added amounts for more children. 
The widow is disqualified if her annual income ex- 
ceeds $1,000, or $2,500 if she has a child or children. 
A child is disqualified if his annual income exceeds 
$1,000. 


U. S. Government Life Insurance|A veteran of World War I who served at any time|An eligible veteran may get term insurance or any 


National Service Life Insurance 


from October 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921 still is eligible 
to apply for up to $10,000 of U. S. Government 
Life Insurance, whether or not he took out such 
insurance while in service or has since let it lapse. 
Such insurance also was available to peacetime 
members of the armed forces up to October 8, 1940. 
A veteran must furnish satisfactory evidence that 
he is in good health. Ordinarily, this is done by 
submitting report of complete physical examination 
which will be given without charge at any VA 
regional office or hospital. 


Active service after October 7, 1940. Application in 


writing may be made within 120 days after entering 
into active service without further physical examina- 
tion. A veteran of World War II who served at 
any time between October 8, 1940, and September 2, 
1945, inclusive, may still be granted such insurance, 
whether or not he took it out while in service or 
has since let it lapse, provided he gives evidence 
of good health and pays the required premiums. 


of six permanent plans available—ordinary life, 
20-payment life, 30-payment life, 20-year endow- 
ment, 30-year endowment, and endowment at age 
62. No one may hold at any one time more than 
$10,000 worth of government insurance including 
National Service Life Insurance. Death benefits 
paid according to mode of settlement selected. 
Upon due proof of total permanent disability, the 
insured will be paid $5.75 a thousand a month and 
all premiums will be waived. Amount of payments 
on account of total permanent disability will reduce 
amount payable to beneficiary on account of death. 
Special provisions apply to policyholders carrying 
Total Disability Riders. Disability benefits may be 
obtained by an extra premium agreement. 


An eligible veteran may get term insurance or any of 


six permanent plans available—ordinary life, 30- 
payment life, 20-payment life, 20-year endowment, 
endowment at age 60, and endowment at age 65. 
No one may at any time hold more than $10,000 
worth of government insurance, including U. S. 
Government Life Insurance. a 

Death benefits payable in one sum (policies 
maturing on or after August 1, 1946), or under 
monthly instalment plans, as selected. Waiver of 
premiums during continuous total disability (com- 
mencing before insured’s sixtieth birthday) which 
continues six or more consecutive months. For an 
additional premium, total disability income of $5 
per month per $1,000 of insurance under certain 
conditions. 
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Federal Benefits for Veterans and Their Dependents, January 1, 1951—Continued 


Type of Benefit 


Basis of Eligibility 


Medical and Domiciliary Care|Service-connected disability, or nonservice-connected 


Hospitalization 


Domiciliary care 


disability if discharged for line-of-duty disability 
or if in receipt of compensation for service-connected 
disability. Otherwise, hospitalization for nonservice- 
connected disability requires war service and an 
oath of inability to defray expenses of hospitaliza- 
tion and it is subject to availability of beds. Dis- 
charge must be under other than dishonorable 
conditions. 


Description of Benefit 


Pe iy saa Pic 0 eres aaa CTS ye 
Complete care in VA and certain other federal 


hospitals. Care elsewhere may be authorized by 
VA for service-connected disabilities. VA-hospital 
treatment is made available to eligible veterans 
under a priority system, with emergency cases 
receiving treatment first; service-connected dis- 
abilities, second; and nonservice-connected dis- 
abilities, third. 


Requirements are essentially same as for hospitali-|Provision of a “home” for veterans with a chronic 


zation. 


condition which incapacitates them for earning 
a living and require minimal medical attention. 


Outpatient medical and dental]Veteran must need treatment for service-connected|Dental or medical treatment (not requiring hospitali- 


treatment 


Prosthetic appliances 


GI Bill of Rights Benefits? 
Education and training 


disability or condition and have prior VA authoriza- 
tion for such treatment. Discharge must be under 
other than dishonorable conditions. 


zation) at VA field station or by approved private 
physician or dentist in veteran’s home community. 
Includes supplying of medicine, bandages, etc. 


Veteran must need appliance for a service-connected|Includes artificial limbs and eyes, braces, trusses, 


condition; for a disease or injury for which hos- 
pitalization has been authorized; or as an incident 
of domiciliary care. Discharge must be under other 
than dishonorable conditions. 


orthopedic shoes, special clothing, crutches, canes, 
wheelchairs, eyeglasses, hearing aids, etc., and fitting 
and training in the use of the appliances. Also 
repairs and replacements under certain conditions. 


Veteran with 90 days’ active service, some part of]A veteran may enrol in schools or colleges; take 


which must have taken place between September 
16, 1940, and July 25, 1947. Less than 90 days if 
discharged for actual service-incurred disability. 
Discharge must be under conditions other than 
dishonorable. Veteran must start his training 
within four years from date of discharge or July 25, 
1951, whichever is later, and complete it by July 25, 
1956, 


Loans by Veterans Administration] Veteran who meets same service requirements as for 


_ Readjustment allowances 


Tp SS eee 


education and training benefit above. Unremarried 
widow of eligible veteran who died of service- 
connected causes may also qualify. Veterans, and 
widows as well, have until July 25, 1957, in which 
to apply for GI loans. 


Any veteran who served a minimum of 16 days 
between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947, 
and was discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable after at least 90 days of total service 
(or for service-incurred disability in less than 90 
days) may claim readjustment allowances during 
periods of total or partial unemployment or when 
self-employed and earning less than $100 a month. 
He has two years from date of discharge in which 
to claim such allowances, but no payments may be 


eyes for any week which begins later than July 25, 
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apprenticeship or other training on the job; enrol 
in institutional on-farm training or other programs 
which combine school and job training. He may 
not take a course for avocational or recreational 
purposes. A veteran may get one free year of 
education or training plus the time he was in 
service between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 
1947, up to four years’ maximum. In addition to 
the expense of books, tuition, etc. (up to $500 a 
year), a veteran is eligible to receive subsistence 
allowances. 

Maximum monthly allowances for veterans study- 
ing full time in schools and colleges are $75 without 
dependents, $105 with one dependent, and $120 
with more than one dependent. Maximum rates for 
job trainees are $65 without dependents and $90 
with one or more dependents. 

Rates for veterans enrolled in combination-types 
of training may be somewhat higher than the job- 
training rates. 

These amounts are reduced for part-time courses 
and may be affected by extent of veteran’s earnings. 


VA guarantees payment of loan made to eligible 


borrower by lender of own choice. Loans guaran- 
teed if made for purchase or construction of homes, 
farms, or business property or farm or business 
equipment. VA will guarantee 60% of residential 
property loan (maximum guaranty $7,500); or 50% 
of other real estate loans (maximum guaranty 
$4,000); or 50% of nonreal-estate loans (maximum 
guaranty $2,000). Direct home or farmhouse loans 
by VA not exceeding $10,000 authorized until 
July 1, 1951, in areas where private mortgage 
financing at an interest rate of 4% is not available. 


_ . In the case of all GI loans, VA pays the lender, 


for credit to the veteran’s loan account, an amount 
equal to 4% (but not more than $160) of the guar- 
anteed portion of the loan. This is a gift to the 
veteran and not a loan. 


Unemployed veterans receive $20 a week. Partially 


employed veterans get $20, less net earnings during 
the week in excess of $3. Self-employed veterans 
receive the difference between their net earnings 
and $100 per month. 

The period of entitlement is based on length of 
service between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 
1947, with the veteran receiving 8 weeks of allow- 
ances for each of the first 3 months of such service ~ 
and 4 weeks for each additional month, up to a 
maximum of 52 weeks for unemployment allow- 
ances and 10 2/5 months for self-employment. 
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Social Security Benefits 


Basis of Eligibility 


ee ee a ae ee Nae 
Disabled veterans are eligible if they had active 
service between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 
1947; were discharged or separated under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable; they have a service- 
connected or aggravated disability which would 
entitle them to compensation (even if they are not 
receiving disability compensation); and, the VA 
determines they need vocational training to over- 
come their handicap. All four conditions must be 
met. Veterans may apply for vocational rehabili- 
tation at any time after their discharge but in time 
to complete their training by July 25, 1956. (Dis- 
abled veterans eligible for training both under 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the GI Bill of 
Rights may use either benefit, but Vocational 
Rehabilitation probably will be more advantageous 
for them.) 
These benefits have been extended to disabled 
veterans who served in the armed forces on or 
after June 27, 1950. 


Federal Benefits for Veterans and Their Dependents, January 1, 1951—Continued ~ 


Type of Benefit 


Vocational Rehabilitation’ 


Description of Benefit 


Eligible veterans may get training for as long as is 
necessary to restore their ability to work, up to a 
total of four years. They may be enrolled in schools 
or colleges; placed in apprenticeship or other train- 
ing on the job; or entered in institutional on-farm 
training programs or other programs which com- 
bine school and job training. Necessary training 
expenses are paid and special equipment furnished. 
While in training and for two months after re- 
habilitation, the disabled veterans may receive 
subsistence allowances in addition to their disability 
compensation. Basic monthly subsistence rates for 
disabled veterans are the same as for veterans re- 
ceiving training or education under the GI Bill of 
Rights. Additional allowances may be provided, 
however, depending on the veteran’s degree of 
disability. If it is less than 30%, compensation 
plus subsistence must equal at least $105 a month 
for a veteran with no dependents; $115 per month 
for a veteran with one dependent. If it is 30% or 
more, the combined amount must be at least $115 
for a veteran with no dependents; $135 for a veteran 
with one dependent. These minimums are increased 
for additional dependents. 


Wage credits for Old-Age and|For the purpose of OASI benefits, service in armed|Wage credit of $160 a month granted for each month 


Survivors Insurance 


Special death benefit 


Other benefits‘ 
Burial benefits 


Special housing 


Reemployment 


forces between September 16, 1940, and July 24, 
1947, inclusive, shall be deemed covered employ- 
ment if the veteran is credited with not less than 
90 days’ service unless discharged sooner for line- 
of-duty disability and if discharge is under condi-} 
tions other than dishonorable. 


16, 1940, and July 24, 1947, inclusive, and were 
discharged under conditions other than dishonor- 
able, having had at least 90 days’ active service 
or having been discharged for disability incurred 
in line of duty, provided death occurs within three 
years from date of separation. The deceased 
veteran must have been separated from active 
service before July 27, 1951. 


Payable in case of any wartime veteran discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable and any 
peacetime veteran in receipt of compensation at 
time of death or who was discharged or retired 
for disability incurred in line of duty. 

A veteran of war or peacetime service who is entitled 
to compensation for permanent and total service- 
connected disability for loss of, or loss of use of, 
both legs due to certain specified conditions such as 
to prevent him from moving about without the 
aid of braces, crutches, canes, or a wheel chair. 

Subject to certain conditions, a person who left his 
position after May 1, 1940, to enter upon active 
service in the armed forces, who satisfactorily com- 
pleted such service, who is qualified to perform the 
duties of his former position, and who makes 
application to his employer for reemployment within 
90 days after he is relieved from active service 
(or from hospitalization continuing after discharge 
for a period of not more than 1 year) is entitled 
to reemployment. 


of active service during stated period in determining 
monthly benefit or lump sum death payments. 
This credit is given only if it will increase the amount 
of benefits to which the veteran or his dependents 
may be eligible. 


Survivors of veterans who served between September|In these special death cases, veteran deemed to have 


died a fully insured individual and monthly bene- 
fits or lump sum death payments are based on 
amount of presumed earnings, fixed by statute, if 
veteran had the required service. This provision 
is not applicable if larger survivor benefits are pay- 
able without it, or if compensation or pension is 
payable by the VA. 


A sum not to exceed $150 is payable as reimbursement 
for burial expenses of veteran. Person who defrays 
such expense should make claim. 


Grant up to 50% of a suitably equipped housing unit 
and necessary land therefor. Grant may not exceed 
$10,000. It may be used toward building or buying 
a new home, remodeling an existing home or paying 
off indebtedness on a special home already acquired. 


If position was in:the employ of the United States 
Government, its Territories or possessions, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any state or political subdivision 
thereof, the person shall be restored to such position 
or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 
If position was in the employ of a private employer, 
such employer shall restore the person to his former 
position or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay unless the circumstances have so changed, 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so. 
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Norte: 


The only special legislation enacted so far for veterans of the Korean 


lating war. 


engaged in extrahazardous service, including such service under conditions simu- 


tion is the extension of vocational rehabilitation benefits to them. (P.L.16). 
Such. veterans, however, are eligible for many of the benefits under laws 
already on the books and described in this summary. These are, in general, com- 
pensation benefits for disability and death; medical and domiciliary care if discharged 
for service-connected disability; National Service Life Insurance and certain of the 
miscellaneous benefits. Veterans of the Korean conflict are not at present eligible 
for pensions; benefits under the GI Bill of ee and social security credits. Note 
dates and requirement for war service in the above discussions of eligibility. 


visions for disability retirement pay for reserye officers (which may be con- 
hPa a veterans’ benefit), and the special compensation, pension, and medical 


- benefits which have been enacted for veterans of the Spanish American War are 


omitted from this summary. r. a 
1 ime rates are payable in peacetime cases where the disability resulted from 
ir cfidinase panies in line of duty as a direct result of armed conflict or while 


Source: Veterans Administration 
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2The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Congress), 
which provides federal aid for the readjustment in civilian life of returning World 
War Al setae is popularly known as the GI Bill of Rights. It should be noted 
that special provisions as to period of eligibility are applicable to persons enlisting 
or reeinlisting in the armed forces between October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946. 
The Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945 provided that such persons 
may count the entire period of their enlistment or reenlistment as war service for 
purposes of GI Bill benefits, regardless of the date the war was declared officially ended. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 16, 78th Congress. ba 

4Only a few examples of “other benefits’’ are listed here. There are also provisions 
for burial flags and headstones; seeing-eye dogs and special equipment for blind 
veterans; specially adapted automobiles for certain disabled World War II veterans; 
preference in employment, in the acquisition of homesteads, and in Civil Service 


for specified veterans; etc. 


Selected Business Indicators 
(Annual statistics appear in “The Economic Almanac 1950,” pages 38, 39) 


1950 1949 Percentage Change & 
Item Unit September, October, 10 Months, 
Outer | Seenier | aueat | tly | onoter {GER | ih | tt 
1950 1950 1950 
Industrial Production 
Total(ERB) (Spee eee eee 1935-39 =100 || p 215 |r 219 209 196 166 +1.4 +29.5 +11.9 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 || p 994 |r 220 218 205 176 +1.8 +27.3 +12.3 — 
Durable goods (FRB) (8)....... 1935-39 = 100 || p 260 |r 252 Q47 | r 235 175 +3 .2 +48.6 +13.6 
Stéelnes Meteo c cuca cae aor 000 net tons 8,719 |r 8,193 8,230 8,071 928 +6.4 | +839.5 +21.6 
Pig iron eficeeeenerc eee 000 net tons 5,924 5,697 5,770 5,879 612 +4.0] +868.0 +17.6 
Copper (refined) We wrevo vveratarc-atanale net tons 110,435 111,842 108,465 r 96,758 86,882 — +27. 1 +22 .O 
Lead (refined)................ net tons 54,123 |r 49,958 47,242 41,520 46,246 +8.3 +17.0 +6.2 
Zine: (slab) see ece este ee net tons 79,997 71,057 73,399 77,868 64,399 +12.6 +24 .2 +2.4 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 10,612 8,673 9,133 8,870 8,283 +22.4 +28.1 +14.7 
Taam ber yee ay Siar aera million bd. ft. 3,687 3,717 3,950 3,338 3,063 0.8 +20.4 +16.4 
Machine tools!............... 1945-47 = 100 LOL 1, |r > 101.6 95.7 4.68.3 62.3 -0.5 +62.3 +12.5 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 |} p 301 r 286 279 265 226 +5.2 +83 .2 +10.5 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|/ 1935-39=100 || p 291 r 286 287 r 272 238 +1.7 +22.3 +6.7 
Automobiles, factory sales..... units 651,169 | 616,827 | 682,782 | 595,067 | 488,176 +5.6 +33 .4 +27.0 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)....|| 1935-89 =100 || p 195 |r 194 195 181 177 +0.5 +10.2 +10.9 
Cotton eee nk eee nea bales 835,155 968,484 807,840 | r 606,878 725,628 13:8 +15.1 +23 .6 
Wool ee eee momaier million pounds| ies 52.6 |r 64.8 |r 41.6 44.6 -18.8b +17.9c +28 .9d 
Rayon yarn’................, million pounds| 82.5 79.0 85.1 79.7 74.9] +44] 410.1] +25.0 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-89=100 |p  164|7 168 167 166 165 2.4 ~0.6 +0.7 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)......... 1935-39=100 |p 275 |7 270 266 261 240 +1.9| +14.6 48.1 
Newsprint, North American. ..|| short tons 545,806 | 522,143 | 557,325 | 523,585 | 509,001 44.5 +7.2 42.8 
Papereceeinisacseaceses ouee % of capacity 106.7 101.7 105.8 90.8 96.0 44.9 +11 1 416.2 
Paperboard................-. % of capacity 102 96 100 82 94 46.3 +8.5|  +13.9 
Boots and shoes.............. thous. of pairs n.a. 43,691 |r 48,770 35,465 43,007a -10.4b +1 6c +3.1d 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 29,924 |r 30,846 | 39,126 | 27,374 | 29,194 -3.0 42.5 42.8 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-39=100 |lp 167 |r —‘168 158 144 112 42.5 | +49.1 48.7 
Bituminous coal............., 000 net tons 51,035 | r 46,828 | r 48,750 | 7 34,874] 10,545 +9.0| +984.0| +16.4 
Antliraciteses:+ac8 ae) e rn 000 net tons 4,895 3,862 4,417 2,875 4,979 496.7 -1.7 48.3 
Crude petroleum’®............. 000 barrels n.d. 5,888 |r 5,664 5,484 4,940 4+4.0b 4+19.2¢ 44 4d 
Hlectric powerim.s7s.ai30c000 05-2. million kwh 6,525 6,370 6,331 5,974 5,450 49.4 419.7 411.2 
Construction’ 2 i. cb.si dies. wanes 5 si 000 dollars 1,135,815 | 1,286,541 | 1,548,876 | 1,420,181 | 1,061,751 1.7 +7.0 444.5 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 000 dollars 93,509 92,221 92,516 | 118,947 68,205 +i +37.1 +17.2 9 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 144,123 147,662 140,421 174,817 70,165 2.4 | +105.4 484.4 
laa and Trade 
arloadings, total**............... thousand cars 881.1 845.2 844.0 768.7 
Carloadings, miscellaneous**........ thousand cars 418.0 393.2 393.8 363.0 ene: tre oat - He 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 346.0] 358.7] 373.1] 322.10!  -3 5] +7.4 150 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-39 = 100 292 320 335 362 O77 -8.8 ak eee io 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39=100 | 234.0] 234.1] 936.9] 227.8] 216.0 f +88| 42:5 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31 =100 n.a. 349 . 4 386.9 420.0 331. 4a -9.7b +5.4 ise 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’....... 1935-89 = 100 3895.0 |7 390.5 |r 402.2 410.9 358.8 +1.2 +10, if es 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,791 4,505 3,791 3,175 4,464 -15.8 -15.1 ae 
Semee ty Prices 
commo: ities (BES) Mieco eee 1926 =100 p 169.1 169.5 166.4 162.9 
Raw materials........ eae a 1926 = 100 p 180.2|7r 181.8 179.1 175.8 str oe ie a tes 
Semi-manufactured articles....... 1926=100 p 169.3 |7 165.7 159.2 152.9 145.3 49.9 16 tore 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 = 100 p 163.5 164.0 161.2 158.0 149.1 ~0.8 os 7 118 
Farm products.................. 1926 =100 Dp MHS 180.4 177.6 176.0 159.6 ner ee a 
Foods......... geist hae 1926=100 |p 172.6] 177.2] 1746] 171.4] 159.6 2.7 i 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)‘....... 1929 =100 204.3 199.9 192.8 172.9 189.4 : ae eee 
Sensitive farm (NICB)‘............ 1929 =100 189.8 |7 195.8 196.7 196.2 167.3 ee 4 eee ns 
Retail prices........ FS ARR erste 1935-39 = 100 193.9 |7 192.6 190.8 190.0 185.6 40.7 Bae P tie 
ae ee : ; 
Total stock prices (Standard & Poor’s)|| 1985-39 = 10: 
Industrials:, 2 icc. hohe co 1985-89100 ieee eet ae ed eds +4.0) +24.0 +20:7 
1 ORG tae 16853) 158.0 147,38 184.4 
Pailrondatye.t, oicete G 0 ety 1935-89=100 | 129.2] 126.1] 190.6] 109.7 97.6 tes) ios 
Weligies his. <8 omen 1935-39=100 || 106.2 104.9 104.2 103.0 101.2 He (biti eee 
Totalno. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex} thousands 60,589 46,388 49,771 56,669 36,071 aaee el pss: 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . || per cent 2.88 2.86 2.85 2.90 Q o ey +68.0 +97.8 
F anaelal Indicators f reek od 3.9 
Bank debits, outside New York City§] million dollars 
New Giees corporate issues...... A 000 dollars 464 60E : 280-717 é 264.431 be ass 441t70 1004 ead ie 
Refunding issues. ...............-[ 000 dollars 76,808 | 19,680 | 133,820 | 20989 | 90958 +e0113| tse | +9l0°e 
omm., industrial and agric. loans‘.|| million dollars 16,132 15,376 14,3 26 TS2E26 
Teaicieonal 339 Wud 9 ’ 364 13,772 13,580 +4.9 18 
otal personal inoome (8)! billion dollars | 280.1]r 928.7] 925.4] 990.71 969.4 006 boccye ee 
Money in circulation. end of month. |} million dollars 27,226 |r 27,161 27,120 27,010 | 27,407 aoe gape st 


aK ; F 5 : 
Shipments *Consumption; cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawal ’Average daily ‘Average weekly 5F. W. Dod 
. W. Dodge 


. Badia’ for oe variation 
Engineering News-Record—average weekly  7Grocery and combination chai 
i¢ 3 n store sales £140 centers 9A) 
September, 1950 cPercentage change, September, 1949, to September, 1950 dPercentage change, 9 toptid aeab Lae CO ees adinated oo ee ant 1800 a8 
: ss than +.05% '@ 


* c K 2 % reste i 
available pPreliminary Value as traffic indicator subject to variations in length of haul and amount loaded rRevised TAG Ne 
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Growth and Trends 
in 


Social Security 


By Earl E. Muntz 


(Studies in Individual and 
Collective Security, No. 6) 


eA compact review of the history and development of social 
security in the United States; 


e tracing compulsory measures designed over a period of half a 
century to protect the security of an individual; 


¢ analyzing the long experience with social insurance in England, 
Germany and other countries; 


* comparing compulsory provisions with voluntary health plans, 
private disability insurance, and other voluntary measures; 


* one of a series of monographs on individual and collective security 
by outstanding authorities. Other studies in the series are: 


|. Budgeting the Costs of Illness, by H. Ladd Plumley 

2. German Experience with Social Insurance, by Walter Sulzbach 

3. Compulsory Health Insurance, by Elizabeth W. Wilson 

4. Financing Old Age, by Henry W. Steinhaus 

5.. Social Security and, the Economics of Saving, by William J. Shultz 
7. The Social Security Almanac 


